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Hollywood Chooses Gas 


ATIONAL advertising of gas appliances plus some 

highly effective selling work on the part of live-wire 

gas men in Los Angeles have resulted in the production by 

Hollywood of two pictures featuring all-gas kitchens ex- 
clusively. 

The latest is ““Penny’s Party’’ an M-G-M-Pete Smith short 
subject in technicolor revealing in ten minutes of fast action 
a variety of palate-tickling delicacies prepared by the Hearst 
organization’s home economist, Prudence Penny. In this pic- 
ture Miss Penny performs her cooking tricks with the aid of a 
gas range and the gas refrigerator, just as she did in last year’s 
Pete Smith short entitled ‘Penny Wisdom,” which recently 
received the annual award of the Motion Picture Academy. 

While Penny's Party is being scheduled for showings, 
starting in April, M-G-M’s successful full-length comedy, 
“Merrily We Live” is playing to capacity audiences. This 
latter film depicts what is popularly conceded to be the most 
beautiful kitchen ever designed. Three gas ranges and two 
gas refrigerators make up the ensemble. 

The gas fraternity in California takes its movies seriously, 
particularly those in which modern gas appliances play a 
stellar part. In the case of ‘‘Penny’s Party” and “Merrily We 
Live” the California gas companies promptly tell the movie- 
going world before they see these pictures that the kitchens 
featured are all-gas, representing the last word in beauty, con- 
venience and efficiency. They do this through the medium of 
special newspaper ads, window displays, and posters. 

Prior to the showing of ‘Merrily We Live’ local gas utili- 
ties in forty-seven Southern California communities ran special 
ads calling attention to the beautiful gas kitchen featured in the 
picture. Much was made of this statement, “Hollywood's 


most sensational modern kitchen, all-gas equipped. In real 
life, as in the movies, modern gas appliances bring glamour 
into the home.” Companies were asked to contact their local 
theaters and put on lobby displays of gas appliances. 

Ask the California gas men how one can possibly identify 
the kind of appliances that are shown in a feature produc- 
tion and their answer is, “Tell them before they see the pic- 
ture. Get a display of your gas ranges and gas refrigerators 
in the theater lobbies.” That is the selling technique sug- 
gested for the rest of the country. 

Following the example set by Coast companies, Associa- 
tion Headquarters has produced suggested tie-in possibili- 
ties covering the showing of ‘Merrily We Live.” This ma- 
terial, entitled “Give Gas Glamour,” is forwarded promptly 
to gas companies situated in cities where the picture is sched- 
uled to be shown. M-G-M’s office in New York supplies 
the Association with release dates for the picture and as fast 
as these are received, companies are notified. To date, 
release dates for “Merrily We Live’ have been receivd up 
to the end of May. As of March 18 more than fifty gas 
companies had ordered special newspaper mats. 

“Penny's Party” will make its first appearances in Loew's 
theaters in April. Promotional matter on this film, similar 
to that on “Merrily We Live,” is now being prepared and 
will be issued to gas companies as fast as release dates for 
the picture become available. Newspaper mats are in course 
of production, as is other material, that will enable gas com- 
panies to advise theater audiences in advance of the showing 
of the film that Prudence Penny and M-G-M have chosen 
the fully gas-equipped kitchen as representing the last word 
in modernity. 
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A Long Range Viewpoint of the Gas 


Industry’s Sales Program 


EVERAL 

months ago 
I gave a talk in 
Cleveland on 
“What the Gas 
Industry Must Do 
Next.” * In that 
I recited the fact 
that we had lost 
considerable do- 
mestic business to 
the extent where 
it was becoming a serious matter, and 
pointed out that the changes in the 
habits of living, cooking, heating, 
apartment house growth, had brought 
this about. I then recited the ways 
and means the Association and the 
industry at large were taking to offset 
this trend. This paper apparently fell 
into the hands of a syndicate writer 
and I received from many of my good 
friends throughout the country copies 
of an editorial which commented on 
certain parts of the paper. 





W. C. Beckjord 


Change in Living Habits 


This editor pointed out “all indus- 
tries are faced with the same changes 
in the habits of living. The cotton tex- 
tile industry had no way of knowing 
that women were suddenly going to 
stop wearing three petticoats. The bak- 
ing industry could not foresee that 
bread was fattening and thereby re- 
duce the sale of bread. Such shifts are 
characteristic of American life. They 
offer fortunes to the men who can see 
them, but they mean the biggest kind 
of trouble to the men who get caught 
in the squeeze.” 

We have waited too long to be 
pushed into action. The other fellow 
gets busy and passes us by. As I see 
the problem we need a more conserva- 
tive capital policy and a more aggres- 
sive promotional policy, which will not 
only take into account modern selling 
methods, but the development of 
proper equipment to meet the ever 
growing requirements of the customer, 





* See A. G. A. MontuLy, October, 1937. 


By WaLTER C. BECK JoRD 


Vice-President and General Manager, 
Columbia Gas and Electrie Corp. 


and that includes efficiency and compet- 
itive factors as well. 

The early history of this industry 
like any other has been along engi- 
neering and production lines, and the 
pioneers deserve a great deal of credit 
for building the industry on a firm 
foundation. All this takes time and 
the organizations were largely engaged 
in building plants and distribution sys- 
tems, and it required about all the 


| @ Digest of keynote address 
presented before Mid-West 
| Regional Gas Sales Confer- | 
ence, Chicago, Ill., February 
| 10, 1938. | 
executives’ time to raise the money to 
meet these expenditures. The sales ef- 
fort was left largely to shift for itself, 
and in many cases the responsibility 
for selling appliances was placed in 
the manufacturers’ hands. In _ the 
early days people used to come around 
and ask for service because it was new 
and they wanted to try it out. Other 
forms of competition were not de- 
veloped. 

Some eight or ten years ago I recall 
sitting in on a meeting with gas men 
who were discussing the problem of 
house heating, and their competitor 
for automatic heat at that time was the 
oil burner. Since then there has been 
introduced the automatic stoker which 
is apparently desirable in some loca- 
tions, but the trend of the discussion 
at that time was that the oil burners 
were not much good, and were giving 
service troubles and on the whole it 
was felt gas was far superior. 

Now, the situation is entirely dif- 
ferent. The mass production prob- 
lems in these industries have been 
solved. The oil organizations have 
made intensive analyses of marketing 
methods and have put these into ef- 
fect with excellent results so far as 


they are concerned. Oil, electricity 
and coal are all fighting for these 
markets and highly efficient oil burn- 
ers are being sold in the heart of the 
coal country. The sale of the automatic 
stoker for the use of coal in heating 
homes has been growing by leaps and 
bounds. 

In 1934 there were 78,363 stokers, 
967,824 oil burners and 563,321 gas 
central heating stations according to 
the Stoker Air Conditioning Journal. 
In 1937 there were 308,815 stokers, 
1,555,000 oil burners and 720,776 gas 
central-fired installations. From these 
figures it is evident the number of 
stokers increased four times, the num- 
ber of oil burners increased 60% and 
the gas burners increased 28%. In 
addition to the central-fired gas jobs 
there were 1,300,000 space heating 
jobs, largely in the south, making over 
2,000,000 gas-heated homes. 


Stoker Sales Gain 


The oil burner and stoker people 
have done an outstanding sales job and 
the stokers show the greatest percent- 
age of increase. The first cost of their 
equipment is substantial and repre- 
sents a relatively large investment in 
the household equipment. This is some- 
thing the gas people should pay heed 
to. It is interesting to note that in 
three large divisions of the Columbia 
System, out of 4,200 homes built in 
1937 about one-third were equipped 
with central-fired gas jobs. 

Now, of course, these oil burners 
did not replace gas, nor could gas have 
been sold in many cases where the oil 
burner was installed, but they have re- 
placed approximately 10 million tons 
of anthracite coal in the northeastern 
section of the country. In Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New York and the New 
England States, there were in use on 
January first, 1937, 733,940 oil burn- 
ers, including 114,176 installations 
made in the year 1936. 

I might call attention to the fact that 
the production of anthracite has gone 
from 100 million tons in the peak year 
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1917, to 50 million tons for the year 
1937. This illustrates what can hap- 
pen to a well organized and substan- 
tial industry, over the years of compe- 
tition. 

The advertising of the oil burner 

ple is tremendous. I haven't any 
figures available at this time, but I am 
sure it is very substantially more than 
anything the gas industry is doing and 
the figures for the gas industry show 
a total of approximately $8,000,000 
for the year 1936 for both manufac- 
tured and natural gas, which is just a 
little over 1% of gross revenue, or 
about 50¢ per customer per year. 
With 720,776 central heating jobs in 
the country and approximately 1,300,- 
000 heated by gas in one form or an- 
other, the saturation is about 12%. 


Gas Sales Trends 


I have been developing some trend 
figures over the past several years on 
gas sales in both the manufactured and 
the natural gas industries. There is 
a slight upward trend in 1937 for 
natural gas including house heating 
as compared with 1936, the percent- 
age based on 1929 being 91.6¢, or an 
increase of 1.6¢, but for-manufactured 
gas the trend is still downward being 
93.1¢ of the 1929 sales as compared 
to 95.8¢ in 1936. 

There has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion on the causes of the decline. 
We have talked it over the past five 
years or more. Some one has said— 
with apologies to the ladies—'‘words 
are the daughters of men—deeds are 
the sons of heaven.” The time for 
further talk is gone and what we need 
is action. If action is not forthcom- 
ing, the trend is going to be still 
further downward. I believe we have 
in our industry all the elements neces- 
sary for the successful marketing of 
our product. It is efficient, the serv- 
ice is good, and competition can be 
met on a proper basis. 

I think all of us know what the 
situation is in regard to obsolete equip- 
ment. Half of our appliances in use 


today are over seven years of age and ~ 


one-third are over ten years, so there 
should be a replacement market of 
about two million ranges a year. The 
gfoss earnings per family in the nat- 
ural gas industry have dropped from 
$40.36 in 1929 to $37.98 in 1937 and 


Advertisements such as this one by the 
Pacific Coast Gas Association are materially 
aiding gas sales to industry 


in the manufactured gas industry from 
$34.06 in 1929 to $27.63 in 1937. It 
is time something was done about it. 

The drop in domestic load is re- 
flected somewhat in the sale of gas and 
electric ranges. In the eight-year pe- 
riod 1929-1936, 8,730,000 ranges 
were sold in the gas industry as com- 
pared with 1,213,000 electric ranges. 
But, while the ratio for 1929 was 10 
to 1 in favor of gas ranges, the margin 
in 1936 was 5 to 1. And, during 
1937, an estimated total of 1,600,000 
gas ranges was sold, as compared to 
405,000 electric. 

I have been a good many years in 
this business and the longer I stay 
in it the more I realize that if we stick 
to our knitting and plug away on in- 
telligent methods of selling our prod- 
uct, we will come out all right. It is 
a long road that has no turning. 

I can remember when many utility 
people felt the gas refrigerator was not 
good, too many troubles, too much 
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water, too much servicing. Look at 
it now, no trouble, no noise, and there 
are over 1,150,000 units in service. 
But, a good many headaches and grief 
went into making that success and it 
was not all due to one man. It was a 
multitude of effort born of necessity, 
straight thinking and telling each other 
the truth. We need more of that. 

As an industry we have spent too 
much capital money and not enough 
promotional money. We have not cur- 
tailed sufficiently spending capital 
money fog a shrinking domestic mar- 
ket. Let us recognize this and ques- 
tion ourselves accordingly. There is 
this fact about capital money that 
should be of interest to the executives, 
—it takes fifteen to twenty years to 
amortize capital money and it often 
takes a long time to find out if it werc 
a profitable investment. Promotional 
money is amortized in one year, and 
whether the promotion is 100% ef- 
fective or not, certainly some good 
must be obtained by it and some busi- 
ness added to the lines. 


Change-over Factors 


A study of the change-over to nat- 
ural gas or mixed natural gas indicates 
a resultant growth in volume and dol- 
lars even though at lower unit rates. 
One large company which changed 
over recently, sold 50% more therms 
in the first full year of natural gas 
operation. This involves a big increase 
in house heating business and much 
lower unit cost, and practically twice 
as much sales in the industrial. This 
of course reduced the average rate 
earned but it still showed substantial 
increase in net earnings. 

This shows it is possible to meet 
competition, and the old idea that we 
could still earn a return on investment 
made year after year without the neces- 
sity of meeting the competitive situa- 
tion, is gone with the wind. That in- 
vestment must be wisely made to cover 
the markets available and if mistakes 
in judgment are made, they should not 
be made too often—the cumulative ef- 
fect is disastrous. 

It is not too late for the gas industry 
to speed up its sales efforts. Many 
companies have done an outstanding 
job. Proper apparatus has been and 
is being developed, and it is a question 


(Continued on page 159) 
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Historical Review of A. G. A. Rate 


Structure Activities 


CTION of the Executive Board 

of the American Gas Association 

at its meeting on January 26 in chang- 

ing the name of the Rate Structure 

Committee to Rate Committee and re- 

defining the extent of its duties marked 

another milestone in the ¢ecognition 

of the ever-widening scope of the prob- 
lems presented to this committee. 

The duties of the Rate Committee 
as established by the Executive Board 
are: “To make and present studies 
and recommendations to the gas indus- 
try on all phases of rate-making and 
rates, including the fundamental basis 
for determining proper rate levels; the 
structures, forms and types of rates 
which should prove most equitable to 
the utilities and their customers, and 
at the same time promote most effec- 
tively the use of gas, and any other 
matters having a direct bearing on gas 
utility rates.” 

The Rate Committee, now in its 
eighteenth year, was first formed in 
1920 when the Executive Board au- 
thorized George B. Cortelyou, then 
president of the Association, to appoint 
a committee on ‘Methods of Charg- 
ing for Gas.” 


Early Rate Studies 

A study of the history of the various 
organizations, predecessors to the pres- 
ent American Gas Association, dis- 
closes many efforts to awaken and sus- 
tain the interest of the industry in the 
need for the study of equitable meth- 
ods of pricing its product. As early as 
1880, the records of the American Gas 
Light Association show some interest 
being displayed in the methods of 
charging for service. 

During the years between that date 
and 1906, in the proceedings of the 
American Gas Light Association, Ohio 
Gas Light Association, and Western 
Gas Association, there appeared papers 
on meter rents, prepayment meters, 
government control of the price of gas, 
minimum bills, differential rates for 
illuminating and fuel gas, methods of 
charging for gas, etc. While these 
papers touched on various phases of 


By Murret C. Henry 


the general problem now within the 
jurisdiction of the Rate Committee, 
they did not result in any continuing 
action. In the forefront of the mili- 
tants of this period was Henry L. 
Doherty, a persistent crusader for more 
scientific rate forms. 

In 1906, a long and interesting pa- 
per by W. H. Gardiner, Jr., of Boston, 
on the subject, ‘“The Making of Rates 
and the Additional Business System of 
Cost,” delivered before the Western 
Gas Association seems to have focused 
sufficiently the attention of the indus- 
try, as represented by that Association, 
so that a “Committee on Rates” was 
appointed. The committee consisted of 
Chairman Gardiner, Henry L. Doherty 
and George McLean. 


First Report in 1906 

Upon the amalgamation of the three 
Associations, Western Gas, American 
Gas Light and Ohio Gas Light, into 
the American Gas Institute, this com- 
mittee made its first report in 1906 
to the new Institute. With real breadth 
of vision, it refused to consider indi- 
vidual existing rate forms but mapped 
out for itself a comprehensive pro- 
gram of fundamental studies designed 
to develop the true scientific princi- 
ples upon which rates, equitable to the 
public and to the company, could be 
formulated. Its second report in 1907 
upon one phase of this program ap- 
parently was so coldly received that on 
motion of Mr. Doherty, the commit- 
tee was discharged. 

The next formal attention to rate 
problems by way of committee activity 
appears in the Natural Gas Associa- 
tion of America in 1912, following the 
presentation of a paper by A. C. Hart- 
zell on the readiness to serve method 
of charging. This committee headed by 
L. B. Denning reported in 1913 on the 
sound fundamental principles, eco- 
nomic and legal, of a proper natural 
gas rate. It continued in existence dur- 
ing 1914, a paper on rates by Alfred 


Hurlburt being referred to it that year, 
although the committee made no re- 
port of its own. 

The committee seems to have died 
of inactivity, to be revived again in 
1916 with Judge S. M. Douglas, chair- 
man, Alfred Hurlburt and Donald 
McDonald. This committee made only 
one report, in which it endorsed the 
service charge, and then followed its 
predecessors into oblivion. In the suc- 
ceeding years the Natural Gas Associa- 
tion, until it merged with the A. G. A. 
in 1927, had no further committees on 
rates although it heard numerous dis- 
cussions on various phases of the rate 
question. Most of these discussions 
ended in the conclusion that the gen- 
eral level of natural gas rates was too 
low, speakers pointing out that little 
could be done because initial rates in 
that business were too low. 

Meanwhile, in 1914, a Committee 
on Rates of the American Gas Insti- 
tute again was directing attention to 
the necessity for better methods of 
charging in view of the diversified uses 
to which gas then was being adapted. 
This committee recommended the ap- 
pointment of a permanent committee 
on rates but no action followed this 
recommendation. 


Forerunner of Modern Rates 

Present at the 1914 session of the 
American Gas Institute was W. H. 
Gardiner, Jr., member of a committee 
of the National Commercial Gas Asso- 
ciation which was investigating ‘Dif- 
ferential Rates.” Mr. Gardiner de- 
scribed the studies which the N.C.G.A. 
Committee was making. This Commit- 
tee of the N.C.G.A. was headed by 
F. W. Frueauff and issued in 1914 a 
report on differential rates in which 
many of the principles now common- 
places of rate theory were discussed 
extensively. Following a year of in- 
activity, a Committee on Rates with 
W. H. Gardiner, Jr., as chairman ap- 
pears in the records of the National 
Commercial Gas Association for 1916. 

In 1918, the American Gas Insti- 
tute and the National Commercial Gas 
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Association merged to form the Ameri- 
can Gas Association in whose annals 
again is to be found Henry L. Doherty 
urging his thesis of the readiness-to- 
serve method of charge for all con- 
sumers. 

Although the proceedings of the 
organization meeting of the American 
Gas Association in 1918 show that con- 
sideration was given in the Technical 
Section to the matter of a committee 
on rates, apparently no action was 
taken until the editor of Gas Age 


T. V. Purcell 





F. A. Newton H. D. Hancock 


Shown here are some of the past chairmen 


roused the members of the Executive 
Board in 1920. On April 28, by ac- 
tion of the Executive Board, the presi- 
dent of the Association was authorized 
to appoint a committee on “Methods 
of Charging for Gas,” the said com- 
mittee also to “take under considera- 
tion the recommendation of the Man- 
aging Committee of the Commercial 
Section to the effect that it would be 
desirable to secure the elimination of 
the minimum charge and the general 
adoption of the ready-to-serve charge 


as one means for solving the problem . 


of the non-profitable consumer.” 

Acting on this authorization, the 
president appointed the “Rate Struc- 
ture Committee” which made its first 
report in 1921. The members of that 
committee were: 


Ewald Haase 





J. D. Shattuck, chairman; D. D. 
Barnum, Douglass Burnett, H. H. 
Clark, W. J. Clark, L. R. Dutton, 
Ralph Elsman, Alfred E. Forstall, F. C. 
Freeman, Ewald Haase, Henry Loe- 
bell, T. V. Purcell, George Priest, 
Robert E. Ramsey, H. S. Schutt, C. G. 
M. Thomas, F. C. Weber, S. S. Wyer 
and P. S. Young. 

It is of interest that two members of 
this original committee, Douglass Bur- 
nett and Ewald Haase, were mem- 
bers of the Rate Structure Committee 





T. C. O’Hare 


E. N. Strait 


A. 1. Phillips 


chairman is Donald A. Henry 


throughout its existence and are now 
members of the current Rate Com- 
mittee. 

A long range view of the work of 
this committee down to the present 
time discloses that from its inception 
until about 1927 it devoted its atten- 
tion to an effort to train gas company 
executives to think of rates in scientific 
terms involving equitable allocation of 
costs and proper attention to educa- 
tion of the public and regulatory au- 
thorities in correct and orderly think- 
ing along these lines. The highlight 
of the committee’s written reports dur- 
ing this period was “Principles of Rate 
Making for Gas Companies,” pub- 
lished in 1926 and edited by a sub- 
committee headed by T. V. Purcell. 
This publication (revised by the com- 


Douglas Burnett 
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mittee in 1935) is used as a text at 
Columbia University. 

From 1927 to the present time, the 
committee has proceeded with specific 
studies, based upon the application of 
the principles it has heretofore enun- 
ciated, designed to lead the way to 
scientifically adjusted rates which will 
produce the maximum of business of 
each class served, with substantial 
equity of cost division between classes 
of customers and reasonable return to 
the company. These studies have cov- 





Robert E. Ginna Donald A. Henry 


of the Association's rate committees who have served between 1920 and 1938. The present 


ered domestic, commercial and indus- 
trial applications and the forms of rates 
best adapted to each. Since the con- 
solidation of the Natural Gas Associa- 
tion with the A.G. A. in 1927, the 
committee has represented also the rate 
activity of that Association. 

It is interesting to note the number 
of well known names in the gas busi- 
ness which have been associated with 
this committee as chairmen: J. D. 
Shattuck, T. V. Purcell, Ewald Haase, 
T. C. O'Hare, Douglas Burnett, G. I. 
Vincent, L. R. King, F. A. Newton, 
H. D. Hancock, E. N. Strait, H. H. 
Agee, Alfred I. Phillips, Robert E. 
Ginna. 

For his pioneering and constructive 
leadership in rate making, T. V. Pur- 
cell received the Charles A. Munroe 
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Award in 1931. This presentation has 
been made annually since 1929 in 
recognition of the individual who con- 
tributes an outstanding achievement to 
the growth of the gas industry. 

The present membership of the 
Rate Committee is Donald A. Henry, 
chairman; Kurwin R. Boyes, secretary ; 
H. H. Agee, Frederick C. Beck, J. I. 
Blanchfieid, Douglass Burnett, I. L. 
Craig, C. F. deMey, H. E. Dexter, 
C. G. Eichelberger, William J. Foster, 
Jr., R. E. Ginna, Ewald Haase, H. D. 
Hancock, R. E. Keller, A. Gordon 
King, R. H. Knowlton, F. M. Terry, 
F. X. Mettenet, John J. McMahon, 
F. A. Newton, A. I. Phillips, Charles 
S. Reed, E. N. Strait, G. I. Vincent, 
and R. P. Wagner. 


Century of Gas Service 


Louisville Record 


ILLED with photographs of historic 

scenes which spotted its 100 years of 
existence, the Louisville Gas and Electric 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky, has is- 
sued a most interesting publication to 
commemorate its anniversary. It is a re- 
view of the years of progress represent- 
ing an unusual record of public service. 
The company is a direct descendant of 
the Louisville Gas and Water Company 
which was granted its original charter by 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky on Feb. 
15, 1838. 

With a population of 21,240 in 1840, 
gas sales for that year amounted to 6,545,- 
810 cubic feet, far less than the present 
sales for one day. In 1860, 22 years after 
the beginning of gas service, there were 
2,879 gas customers, one for each 24 
persons in the city. Gas service was sell- 











“Court of Flame” at New York 


World’s Fair 


UTSTANDING among the awe-in- 

spiring spectacles that will draw vis- 
itors from all ends of the earth to the New 
York 1939 
World’s Fair, 
will be the ma- 
jestic “Court of 
Flame,” the fo- 
cal point and 
main entrance to 
the gas indus- 
try’s exhibit. 

In the center 
of the Court, 
which is open 
to the sky, a 
ten-foot cube of 
glass resting on 
one of its cor- 
ners will spiral 
skyward a per- 
petually flaming 
gas torch. 
Around this im- 
pressive central 
motif with its 
unique ring-like 
roof will rise 
four 90-foot pylons, each wrapped in a 
wave of flame, symbolizing the fuel on 
which the whole gas industry is built. 

The industry's $750,000 exhibit group, 
a “triumph in modern exposition archi- 
tecture,” was designed for the coopera- 
tive, non-profit corporation known as Gas 
Exhibits, Inc., organized to conduct and man- 
age the industry's participation in the Fair. 

At the base of the glass cube and 
grouped around the pylons, dramatic 
displays and models will show the scien- 





tific background, such as manufacture, re- 
finement, storage and distribution, that 
makes possible the various utilizations of 
gas fuel. 

Adjoining the 
“Court of 
Flame,” on one 
side, will be the 
main exhibit 
area of gas ap- 
pliances of every 
description. 
Here will be 
portrayed the 
history of cook- 
ing throughout 
the rise of civi- 
lization. A 
graphic exhibit 
will demonstrate 
how _ refrigera- 
tion is produced 
by the heat of a 
gas flame. Old 
fashioned meth- 
ods of heating 
will be vividly 
contrasted with 
the recent advances in the science of 
heating and air-conditioning. 

In the center of a tree-shaded patio 
will stand a small beautiful home, where 
the housewife will view in its proper 
setting every device contrived by the 
gas industry for her health and com- 
fort. 

So that the whole story may be seen 
as well as heard, lectures will be given 
and motion pictures shown in an audi- 
torium seating 350 persons. 
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ing at 15 times its present price to mer- 
cantile establishments, offices and the 
wealthier homes. There were 935 street 
lamps. The consumption was 1,000 cubic 
feet of gas per consumer per year. 

In 1885—25 years later—there were 
7,250 gas users in the city, still only one 
for each 24 inhabitants. With the price 
reduced to only six times the present 
one, some gas was beginning to be used 
for cooking purposes. In spite of the fact 
that electric lighting was coming in, there 
were still over 300 gas street lamps in 
use. Gas use had increased to approxi- 
mately 5,000 cubic feet per consumer per 
year. 

Twenty-five years later, in 1910, with 
the price of gas reduced to only three 
times its present cost, practically every 
home in the city had gas service. There 
were 40,000 gas consumers, one for each 
five persons and, while gas lighting had 
practically disappeared, every one used 
gas for cooking (at least in the summer) 
and gas logs in the fireplace were becom- 
ing a common sight. Gas use had in- 
creased to 10,000 cubic feet per consumer 
per year. 

Now the company has 85,000 gas con- 
sumers, one for each four persons in the 
city. Gas is universally used for cooking 
and water heating, and one out of every 
six homes is heated entirely with gas. 
Gas consumption per domestic consumer 
has increased to 55,000 cubic feet per an- 
num. An additional billion and a half 
cubic feet are used by the factories, stores 
and office buildings of the city. 

T. B. Wilson is president of the Louis- 
ville Gas and Electric Company. Other 
officers are: A. W. Lee, Jr., vice-president 
in charge of operation; Robert Mont- 
gomery, vice-president in charge of sales; 
J. J. McKenna, vice-president and treas- 
urer; and F. J. Pfeiffer, secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer. 


Alfred W. Dater Dies 


LFRED WARNER DATER, vice- 

chairman of the Board of Directors 
of The Connecticut Power Company, died 
February 21. He was born in Brooklyn, 
New York, August 23, 1872. 

Mr. Dater went to Stamford, Connecti- 
cut, to organize and become vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Oven Equip- 
ment and Manufacturing Company in 
1903. The year following he became 
affliated with The Stamford Gas and 
Electric Company as treasurer and a 
director. In 1911 Mr. Dater was elected 
vice-president, in which capacity he 
served for six years, when he became its 
president. 

When the Stamford Gas and Electric 
Company merged with The Connecticut 
Power Company in July of 1936, he was 
elected vice-chairman of the Board of 
Directors of The Connecticut Power 
Company, of which he was a director, 
and chairman of The Stamford Gas and 
Electric Divisional Committee. 
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The Art of Modern Gas Display 


HEN it 

comes to 
buying we are all 
‘from Missouri, 
for we afe as a 
whole, a nation 
of visual buyers 
and like to be 
shown, or better 
than that, to look 
for ourselves. 

We are fast be- 
coming a race of window-shoppers, 
fabric-feelers and store-snoopers. To 
shop around is a favorite pastime and 
perhaps our cheapest and most instruc- 
tive form of diversion. Anyone who 
reflects will agree that American mer- 
chants, in one way or another, enter- 
tain more people than Bing Crosby, 
Aimee McPherson, or Cecil B. De- 
Mille can ever dream of doing. 

The reason is simply this: the buy- 
ing public wants to be entertained, 
humored and pampered and above all 
it wants to look. I have no quarrel 
with that for this particular propensity 
is the foundation of my job. Display 
provides a free show that changes fre- 
quently, goes on forever, and is for- 
ever interesting. Show windows and 
showrooms present to view all the 
glories that brain and brawn have 
fashioned and, incidentally, more temp- 
tations than ever beset St. Anthony. 


Harry Swenson 


Display a Science 

Today display is something of an 
art, something of a science and inex- 
tricably linked with profitable mer- 
chandising. Merchandise to be sold 
must be shown and shown in such a 
manner that the value of it is en- 
hanced, preferably a notch above that 
of our rival merchandisers. 

“A window display,” says Paul Hol- 
lister, Macy’s publicity director, “is a 
combination of a poster, a newspaper 
advertisement, a speech, a stage-set and 


a scarf dance.” It is generally sup-’ 


posed that showmanship in one form 
or another is a priceless ingredient in 
making a successful display. To me 
showmanship in my business does not 





Presented at Mid-West Regional Gas Sales 
Conference, Chicago, February 11. 


By Harry SWENSON 
The Peoples Gas Light Co., Chicago, Il. 


mean standing on my head to get at- 
tention but rather a knowledge of the 
elements that have attention value and 
can in some way be dramatized. 

Display like all advertising must 
have either news or entertainment 
value and not be merely a statement 
of cold facts. Reduced to a formula, 
good display is: facts colored by show- 
manship. All good showmen introduce 
a modicum of dignity to remove them 
from the classification of mountebanks. 
Likewise a good display-man observes 
a degree of decorum so as not to ap- 
pear to be hawking his wares in ques- 
tionable taste. Good display should 
have a distinctive character and pref- 
erably a character recognized as ex- 
clusively your own. 


Competition for Attention 

The value of any display is pro- 
portioned to the number of people ob- 
serving it. There is keen competition 
for attention; there is hurry and dis- 
traction on all sides. It is, therefore, 
essential to show and tell something 
with speed and appeal to have it reg- 
ister in the customer's memory lane. 
To do this consistently well has a di- 
rect effect on the consumption of 
aspirins and accounts for the many 
displays that are both artistically and 
commercially stale. Workable ideas for 
displays are very elusive and I have 
personally found that the very worst 
way to get hold of an idea is to go 
hunting expressly for it. 

Very few things in this world travel 
on merit alone, all must be qualified. It 
isn’t enough to say, “This is a swell 
car,” you add, “It has a wonderful 
pickup,” or you say, “She’s a good 
girl, she stays home nights,” or to be 
specific, “This is a grand Gas range, 
it has an oven regulator.” To con- 
cisely and dramatically qualify is the 
very essence of good display. 

Surely there is no doubt in any sales 
manager's mind about the need and 
value of display. Department stores 
and our competitors would no more 


think of omitting display than they 
would think of having deaf mutes 
as salespeople. Merchandising houses 
recognize floor and window display 
for its primary purpose in their plan— 
that of adding to the store’s income 
and treat display as a farmer treats his 
best cow. 

Display should not only stimulate 
desire to own but it should make buy- 
ing easy and pleasant. This principle 
is followed by all successful merchan- 
disers. You will note that where the 
sales personnel is not the highest of its 
class, ingenious display makes buying 
almost automatic. 

I honestly believe there is much to 
be said on this point. Many people 
in sales work don’t seem to realize 
that a vast group of prospects do not 
want to be sold to—they want to buy 
and want only a minimum of sales as- 
sistance. To them eloquent display is 
far more important than the sales per- 
son. 


Utilities Need Good Displays 

Utility companies generally have not 
made themselves conspicuous by hav- 
ing good displays. In fact most of 
them look as though they were sorry 
they ever got into the business of sell- 
ing. Most salesrooms look like a dis- 
mal cross between a small town bank 
and a second-hand store and have as 
much color as a Mennonite school- 
room. The merchandising utility more 
than any other merchant has need of 
colorful, potent display and the agree- 
able atmosphere such displays create. 

Display is advertising in three di- 
mensions. It uses color liberally, it 
has both tangible and visual appeal. 
Through these distinct advantages it 
closely rivals newspaper advertising as 
a device for creating sales. Certainly 
newspaper advertising reaches a larger 
group but display has the advantage of 
catching the prospect at the point of 
sale. Display then is a necessary ad- 
junct to any and all other forms of 
advertising. 

In technique it differs from its big 
sister, printed advertising, for it ap- 
peals less to reason than to the senses. 
It works with speed for what it is 
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designed to do it must do quickly— ee —————_— ee 


it must burgeon interest before curios- 
ity wilts. In a way display is the store’s 
flirtation with the innocent passerby, 
though in this case the flirt actually 
means business. 

What the display implies or says 
pictorially is more important than any 
wording added to it. It should be in 


effect a synopsis of all the endearments 
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you would heap on the merchandise in 
your newspaper copy. By graphic 
means it must connote hot, cold, clean 
or what have you, all according to the 
character of the merchandise, the sea- 
son or the general story. 





Sound Psychology Needed 
Display then, like all advertising, 
is basically an application of psychol- : 
ogy. It is never done hit or miss but 
is as carefully studied and planned as 
any other presentation for public ap- 








Window displays that clicked 


for The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co. : eae tale : ; 
ae ee ee proval. The displayman today takes his 

ment display of the job seriously, he knows the world’s 

fame compan) most valuable real estate is turned over 


to him. He uses less artiness and 
more sound psychology. He is less 
eager to surprise you with tricks, com- 
plicated motion and startling effects 
than to convey the feeling that you are 
missing something in life by not own- 
ing the piece of merchandise he shows 
you. He has learned that tricks don’t 
kindle confidence in either the store 
or the merchandise and that mysterious 
blah does but one thing and that is 
baffle you and baffling anyone is not 
the best way to convert you into a cus- 
tomer. He has learned too that hocus- 
pocus, giddy effects and assorted tosh 
are no sure-fire buying incentives, that 
they may catch attention but do not 
hold it. Instead he uses color and line 
and copy in an almost scientific man- 
ner. Whatever he does is based on 
study and understanding of human re- 
actions. 
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ee cultivates it to his advantage. Beauty 
makes value—beauty of presentation 
increases value and with beauty goes 
pride of possession. Skillful presen- 
tation of merchandise is now fully as 
important as skillful styling. No sales 
manager would think of placing a 
beautiful Gas range in the window un- 
supported by a good display any more 
than he would think of presenting his 


rae 









BeLIcious 





Passion of possession certainly rules 
the average mind, half the things we 
buy have no relation to either need or 
: reason, or for that matter, common 
sense. I have never yet bought a neck- 
tie because I needed it. Most often 
I've bought it for the simple and most 
human of reasons—I wanted it! That’s 
just it, the display should be a forceful 
, reminder of something you want, need 
or ought to have. Often the merchan- 
dise is only a means to an end and in- 
cidental to the display—the display 
itself will remind you that you want 
5 comfort, beauty, diversion, relaxation 
5 or plain bolstering of your ego. We gas fb ge ee 
c all like to own things and especially 
1 
5 





Colorful displays that have a poig- 
nant appeal to the passersby, remind- 
ing them of the beauty, comfort and 
economy of modern gas appliances 


things that please our eye or make us 
seem more adequate. 





Beauty as Saies Ally 


Beauty, sheer beauty as sales stimuli 
has immense potentialities. The com- 
mercial use of beauty as a sales ally 
has only half begun. It is only re- 
cently that we have recognized this 
subtle but so forceful quality as a sell- 
ing factor and put it to work for us. 
The desire for beauty is innate and the 
hunger for it is as real as the hunger 
for anything else. It is just as mani- 
fest in the savage of Timbuctoo as . 
‘ in the Lady of Lake Shore Drive, 
. though each may have her own inter- 
: pretation of it. 

. What beauty is or what it does has 
nothing to do with it, the desire for 
it is inborn and the clever merchant 
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Another model basement display of The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co. 


wife with a wrist watch in a brown 
paper bag. 

Intimately associated with beauty or 
rather a form of it, is color. Actually 
we define objects by their color and 
our memory for color is far more 
highly developed than our memory for 
line and form. No one ever says, 
“Who was that girl with a square-cut 
neckline I saw you with,” no, you say 
point blank, and more picturesquely, 
“Who was the dame in the red dress.” 
Color makes a more definite and last- 
ing impression and is therefore, a most 
important factor in good display. That 
women have a keener color sense than 
men is no secret. If you don’t believe 
it, separate the ties your wife bought 
you from those you bought yourself 
and you have a very convincing, though 
disheartening proof. 


Age of Appearance 

I am more than certain that the 
logical display approach to women is 
via the route of color and beauty. In 
our business we have told the tale of 
mechanical perfection with justifiable 
pride over and over again. It is a 
stupendous story, but disappointing to 
say, Only mildly interesting as far as 
most women are concerned. It never 
was nor ever will be the primary ap- 
proach in selling women, this I say 


though I know that only a small per 
cent really know or have heard of the 
amazing performance of the Modern 
Gas appliance. 

No one is surprised at seeing a car 
roll along the street, it is supposed 
to do so. So very few will marvel 
very long at the mechanical perfection 
of the gas appliance, its accomplish- 
ments will be taken for granted the 
second day it is in the house. We have 
ceased to marvel at mechanical achieve- 
ments because they come too fast for 
us. But there is no limit to the marvel 
of beauty—especially if we meet it 
where not expected. When the table- 
top range was introduced, for every 
woman who said, “It cooks better,” 
ten said, “It looks better.” I can name, 
and so can you, some make of ranges 
which though mechanically superb, 
have little eye-appeal and therefore, 
languish in a corner of your salesroom. 

I do not propose that the mechanical 
aspect of the range, refrigerator or any 
other appliance be ignored or dis- 
missed in a few words, there is too 
much missionary work to be done for 
that, and too many competition claims 
to be answered, but I do think we can 
now afford, and have a right to put 
an accent on beauty, beyond that of 
saying, “Ain't it pretty.” Our age is 
the age of appearance. We are selling 
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to a style-conscious world where the 
question ‘What does it look like” is 
as important as the question “What 
does it do.” 

As a nation we have a trait seldom 
mentioned but ever so much in evi- 
dence—a trait a godsend to us who 
sell and that is our national inclina- 
tion to discard and replace. In this 
trait lies progress. Progressive ob- 
solescence borders on a mania with us. 
Very few stoves are discarded because 
one cannot cook on them, actually 
most of them are junked because they 
look out-of-date. And looks is what 
sells the range today quicker than any 
other single feature. 

Today’s gas appliance is a handsome 
piece of home furnishing and can 
rightfully be presented as such. More- 
over, it is a piece of home furnishing 
that brings to the home, value and 
comfort above that of any other ar- 
ticle. Think of the gas range alone— 
it does nearly everything but set the 
table. 

Selling Happy Living 

I like to think that we are not sell- 
ing bolts and nuts and pipes and tin 
assembled together in objects pre- 
sentable enough to be labelled ranges, 
refrigerators and so on, and an in- 
tangible something to be measured in 
the abstract word of therms. Actually 
we are in the business of selling at- 
tractive means for comfort, conven- 
ience, health, happy living, time and 
beauty—values everybody wants. With- 
out our products the home could not 
be that which we know as home. 

Our industry and associated manu- 
facturers have done as much for the 
home as the car has done for trans- 
portation. The modern range, refrig- 
erator and heating unit are objects in 
their design and function comparable 
to the automobile, airplane and stream- 
lined train. Reflection will prove that 
the design of modern gas equipment 
is more attune to the machine age we 
live in than the very house it serves 
and largely because of this high reach 
in design can the home be served with 
the automatic efficiency demanded by 
our exacting age. 

It has been said that our merchan- 
dise is difficult to display and cum- 
bersome to talk about. I don’t share 
the opinion. True, it is inarticulate 
and cannot fence for itself like a radio 
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or a bathing suit and therefore, more 
in need of intelligent display presen- 
tation but we have a world of things 
to show and thrilling things to talk 
about. There are, it seems to me, two 
fundamental appeals in talking kitchen 
appliances—the first Beauty of the ap- 
pliance—the second, Beautiful foods. 
Both are excellent themes for Display, 
all else is secondary. 

You can remember—and it wasn’t 
way back either—when we proudly 
displayed and advertised the battleship 
construction of the range, the very 
tops in good display was to show the 
poor range dismembered and all its 
innards exposed to show its sturdy 
construction. We built and talked 
the range as an heirloom and did the 
job so well that we still have these 
indestructible objects in use today. 
Then it dawned on us that we could 
talk of Beauty and did it naively by 
placing a gorgeous slinky gal in all 
her evening finery oozing up to the 
range, it was supposed to mean some- 
thing though any woman bright enough 
to use the range could see it was plain 
silly. 


Appeal of Good Cooking 


Today we do it differently and bet- 
ter—I hope. But still we do not say 
enough of beauty and not near enough 
of good cooking. I love food and so 
do millions of men, and for that mat- 
ter, woman, and I'll never cease to sing 
the praise of those who, with their 
artistry, make food enjoyment one of 
the purest and possibly the most ex- 
quisite of pleasures. Certainly noth- 
ing gives you that top-of-the-world 
feeling as much as a satisfying meal. 
I don’t believe a war could be started 
or a crime committed after a good din- 
ner. If we applaud Kate Smith for a 
ditty we ought to rise and give Mrs. 
Brown a big hand for her perfect 
pumpkin pie. 

Now display is not to be taken in 
the narrow sense of merely window 
display. It should be thought of as an 
activity of wider scope and far-reach- 


ing effects. Window displays should . 


be supported by store interior displays 
designed for point-of-sale duty. The 
general sales office, the very mien of 
the store and the company quarters all 
are aspects of display. Display in all 
its forms is really the face you turn 





to the public and if the display job is 
done well, it is a clean, cheerful, 
smiling face you show your customers. 

An experiment in display which has 
proven its value from every angle is 
that of environmental floor displays 
of model kitchens and basements. 
Every gas company now showing model 
rooms will endorse them enthusiasti- 
cally as effective sales agencies and ad- 
vertising features. In those shown by 
our company we elected to treat the 
gas appliances not as specialty objects 
but as real home furnishings and com- 
ponent parts of the rooms. 

The kitchen today enjoys the same 
style importance as other parts of the 
home and this point has been force- 
fully portrayed in these actual rooms 
which are a never ending source of in- 
terest to the customers and a godsend 
to salesrooms poor in interesting fea- 
tures. In these displays we have suc- 
ceeded in painting the kitchen and the 
basement as rooms of glamour. We 
have succeeded in proving that these 
rooms in the house need not be dour 
nor functionally frigid. These exhibits 
have opened new vistas for better 
kitchen and basement designs—kitch- 
ens and basements where the gas ap- 
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pliance looks its best and does its best. 

To undertake any display program 
of success requires more than an ap- 
preciation of its value, more than the 
ability to carry it out—it requires an 
expenditure of funds, an expenditure 
apportioned as you apportion any other 
advertising budget. Until recently the 
average utility company’s display budget 
has been equal to the purchase of a 
bag of peanuts and the result commen- 
surate. The scope of display and its 
technique has changed very much in 
the last decade and it is impossible to 
tell a modern story by methods that 
were timely when the Cherry Sisters 
were in vogue. 

If we are to merchandise as other 
stores we shall have to advertise and 
use display as other stores and to that 
end a reasonable display budget is a 
contributing factor. 

The real problem of every merchant 
is that of creating acceptance and traf- 
fic. Business comes with traffic as 
surely as crackers come with soup. The 
glory of color, the Beauty and Bright- 
ness of Display is an essential part of 
every selling program. In the parade 
of business, display is the band that 
makes it fun to march along. 





Gas Service in Los Angeles 


Unimpaired During Flood 


EPORTING on flood conditions in 
Southern California, A. B. Macbeth, 
president of the Southern California Gas 
Company, Los Angeles, in a letter to Alex- 
ander Forward, managing director, A. G. A., 
summarized the situation as follows: 
“This whole flood situation has been 
greatly exaggerated, which was not unnat- 
ural on account of the damage caused to 
communications and transportation, espe- 
cially railroad transportation. On account 
of the topography of this country, the real 
damage is caused by rains in the mountains, 
north and east of the city, with water rush- 
ing down to the ocean, but within a day 
after the rains, all flood conditions are over. 
“The damage to private property in the 
flood of March 2 and 3 was confined almost 
entirely to outlying and lowland areas with 
a great part of the flood loss consisting of 
destruction of public improvements and fa- 
cilities of public carriers. Most of the 
bridges washed out were obsolete structures. 
No modern highway bridge was destroyed 
and at no time was metropolitan Los An- 
geles in danger and I don’t believe it ever 
will be in danger from floods. 
“On Saturday, the week of the flood, 





about 70,000 people attended the races and 
the race track was so dry it had to be sprin- 
kled. This does not look to me very much 
like an injured city. 

“As far as we were concerned, we main- 
tained gas service in spite of losing several 
major transmission lines, in all metropoli- 
tan Los Angeles. 

“In San Bernardino where the torrents 
came down from the mountains in great 
volumes, they did wash out the main trunk 
line transporting gas from the plant into 
the city. We had plenty of gas at the gas 
works and our pipe line between here and 
San Bernardino stayed in service, but we 
could not distribute. These towns were 
out for two and a half days only and were 
turned back on without any accidents. We 
have resolutions by all the major organiza- 
tions in that part of southern California 
complimenting us on the work done in the 
restoration of service. 

“The nicest thing about the whole inci- 
dent is that the employees of the company 
to a man, no matter whether their job was 
in an office or out, went to the bat with 
the single idea of maintaining and restoring 
gas service and they did a grand job, in 
spite of the lack of communication and 
much impaired transportation facilities.” 











The Mystery Chef’s Mailbag 


Twice each week I hold cooking school 
after your broadcasts, for my daughter and 
nine of her classmates who are to be mar- 


ried in June. They make your recipes of 
the day. Do wish you could hear their 
shouts of joy when their goodies are ready 
to be eaten. 
Mrs. C. F. J. 
Baltimore, Md. 


I have found your cook book to be 
the best I ever had. I have passed the 
word along to all my friends and relatives 
and they have thanked me for telling them 
about it. So now I pass their thanks along 
with mine to you and the gas companies 
that sponsor you. Last year my husband 
and I bought a Roper range and an Elec- 
trolux from our gas company. 

Mrs. E. F. G. 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 

When my husband and small children 
ask in chorus “Is this a Mystery Chef rec- 
ipe?”” when I put an exceptionally good 
dish on the table, I am impelled to inquire 
further into your magic. 

Mrs. W. D. M. 
Edmonds, Wash. 

I certainly do enjoy your programs and 
use your cook book exclusively. I have 
only been married a little over a year, but 
my husband thinks I'm a better cook than 
his Mother and better than mine. Isn't 
that an accomplishment ? 

Mrs. R. E. L. 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


Your radio talks and cook books have 
been a life-saver to me since my marriage 
nearly four years ago. To be perfectly 
frank I was a flop as far as preparing a 
meal was concerned, but I started following 
your programs, and well, I've had lots of 
praise but no complaints for a long time. 
You really do deserve “Thanks” a million 
times. 

Mrs. E. L. S. 
Somerville, Mass. 


Your cook book has helped me tre- 
mendously. I have my own little family 
of five to cook for. I really enjoy cooking 
since I have had your book. It has the 
simple dishes one would use for youngsters 
and the fancier ones for entertaining. As 
I say to my friends, when using your book 
I feel as if you are right in my kitchen 
telling me what to do, so how could I help 
but be a good cook. 

Mrs. J. A. S. 
Waldwick, N. J. 





My daughter is a bride of only four 
months. She knew little about cooking 
before she was married and just could not 
make pie. So I gave her your book “Be 
an Artist at the Gas Range.” She followed 
your recipe and now makes delicious pies. 
At Christmas time she cooked dinner for 
ten people. I just thought I must tell you 
how proud I was of her dinner, thanks to 
your cook book, she says. Your “big” 
little book has done wonders for my daugh- 
ter, also for myself. 

Mrs. J. C. L. 
Heppner, Ore. 


I was married four years ago February 3. 
For a gift Mother gave me one of your 
cook books. Last week my house burned 
to the ground. We got absolutely nothing 
out of it My cousin was burned to death 
and my husband's hands were burned so that 
he will not be able to work again for some 
time. In the meantime I am going to try 
to get settled and take in boarders for a 
living. I can do this only if you can send 
me your cook book. 

Mrs. G. H. F. 
Berlin, N. Y. 


I listen to you every time you are on the 
air. I was considered a very good cook 
but since I am using your recipes I am a 
wonder. My friends ask me where I get 
such delicious dishes. Do you know what 
I say? I am a Mystery Chef fan. 

Mrs. L. M.: T. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





I have a daughter who has only been 
married three years. In those three years 
she has learned almost as much about cook- 
ing, with the aid of your book, as it took 
me to learn in twenty-five years. I have 
another daughter who is to be married this 
summer and I am sure she will be just as 
much of an artist at the gas range as her 
sister. With the aid of your cook book 
they need no further instructions from me. 

Mrs. W. N. 
Hollis, L. I., N. Y. 


I have never used one of your recipes that 
has not turned out to be a wonderful treat 
to my family or friends. Even my nine year 
old daughter has excellent results from your 
cake recipes. 

Mrs. A. S. A. 
Gloversville, N. Y. 

I use your cook book for all my cooking. 
I have destroyed all my other books. Don’t 
have to use them with such a complete one 
as your book is. 

Mrs. R. B. 


Have made so many of your wonderful 
recipes and found each and every one per- 
fect and delicious. Please believe me when 
I say, words cannot express my thanks to 
you for your great help. Would not miss 
your broadcast for any appointment. 

Miss G. S. 
Glendale, L. I., N. Y. 

Just a little thank you card for all the 
fine recipes and hints found in your book. 
If I used the largest sheet of writing paper 
I ever saw it could not tell you enough. 

Mrs. W. McC. 
Leominster, Mass. 

I have been married for six years, but 
for this past year my sister did the cooking 
because of my being ill. I resumed cook- 
ing duties as soon as I became better. No 
matter what I cooked my husband com- 
plained. Well, it got to that stage where 
my husband started to eat out every night. 
I was heart broken, but one day I tuned 
on the radio and heard your voice stating 
that even a ten year old child could cook 
with your recipes. You can be sure I got 
one of your books soon after the broadcast 
and the following Sunday before my hus- 
band could go out, I had a splendid meal 
prepared. I cannot tell you what wonders 
I experienced when my husband told me 
that I really could cook. 

Mrs. M. G. 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Your cook book is the finest ever. Every 
recipe turns out just as you say. No one 
can make a mistake if they follow your 
methods, either. I have told several peo- 
ple about the book and all are glad and ap- 
preciate it. 

Miss H. A. 
Portland, Ore. 


I have long wanted to tell you that of 
all the dozens and dozens of cook books | 
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have, “Be an Artist at the Gas Range” is 
the most indispensible. Your radio talks 
give inspiration and make cooking an art 
instead of a drudgery. 
Mrs. H. E. R. 
Westfield, N. J. 





Your cook book has been a great help 
and pleasure in preparing meals at home 
and we are very grateful for it. My hus- 
band loves to get the book out and study 
it whenever he feels a cooking mood com- 
ing on. He makes fine sauces and gravy 
in meat dishes. 

Miss... J.C: 
Richmond Hill, L. 1, N. Y. 





I am a constant listener of your programs 
each week. My daughter began cooking 
with your book when she was ten years 
old. She claims she couldn’t get along 
without it. She has won first place in bak- 
ing in school and also has made a name 
for herself in the neighborhood. The credit 
goes to you, really, for she says that you 
said she could be a good cook. 

Mrs. W. M. 
Wethersfield, Conn. 





Can’t say I could use a card in the praise 
The Mystery Chef should have as there 
isn’t room enough on any writing paper to 
say all I would like to say. Have never 
had a cook book as fine as yours, not only 
in the fine tasting dishes, but for the easy 
way of cooking. Anyone can cook if they 
have one of your cook books and follow 
the directions you give. Hoping we will hear 
your voice over the radio~for a long, long 
time. 

Mrs. K. G. 
Orange, N. J. 





If I had to get along with one cook book 
and only one, I would choose the one com- 
piled by The Mystery Chef. It is the most 
comprehensive one I have ever seen, bar- 
ring none and I have used many. 

Mes. G, G. C. 
Snyder, N. Y. 


I think you will be interested to learn 
how very much indebted [ am to you. Last 
Spring my husband had a sudden break- 
down. We were soon penniless, but most 
fortunately I obtained a position as cook 
in a small, very fine orphanage. My job 
was in the boys’ cottage. They had suffered 
the ministrations of many so-called profes- 
sional cooks who prepared their food in an 
“institutional’” way—I think you understand 
what I mean. Having had no experience 
whatever in this sort of work, I neverthe- 
less made a big success of it. Your “Be an 
Artist at the Gas Range” was my guide; 
every recipe, without exception, turned out 
perfectly. I just multiplied ingredients to 
meet my need, and did the boys enjoy 
the good meals! As they expressed it—“‘Oh, 
boy! real homemade food!” And so it was, 
and delicious too, thanks to your directions, 
my excellent big gas range and refrigerator. 

Mrs. J. O. B. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


You are probably used to hearing testi- 
monies like this but I really mean it when 
I say that every time someone says ‘This is 
delicious” I really feel guilty for taking 
the credit when it really belongs to you and 
your grand cook book. 

Miss M. D. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





I have a new Quality gas range. I re- 
cently made a thirty-seven pound wedding 
cake and it was baked beautifully in my 
range. I have never used anything but a 
gas stove since I was married thirty-one 
years ago this June. 

Mrs. M. A. M. 
Worcester, Mass. 





For many years I have wanted to write to 
you and tell you how much I personally 
enjoy your wonderful recipes and informal 
chats on the air. We have our own gas 
well. I use a gas stove and am trying to 
save to buy a gas refrigerator, the last word 
in refrigeration. A new gas range is on 
my shopping list. 

Mrs. C. H. 
Avon Lake, Ohio 





I quite agree with all you say about the 
use of gas. The only fault I find with your 
program is that it always reminds me of 
what I am missing. We live where gas is 
not available and after having it for twelve 
years previously we can truly appreciate its 
convenience, low cost and flexibility of use. 

Mrs. A. C. M. F. 
Smithville, Ohio 





I want to thank you for your marvelous 
cook book. I was always considered a 
good cook and was therefore amazed to 
find how much room for improvement there 
was in my technique. Since using your 
recipes, my meals are never monotonous 
and my family’s health has improved also. 
I listen to you whenever I am able. 

Mrs. M. L. B. 
Floral Park, L. I., N. Y. 





Your broadcasts are of the greatest inter- 
est to me and my many friends. We never 
miss one if possible to get to a radio. 
Thanks for all you have done for me. I 
really am today an excellent cook and owe 
my success entirely to your wonderful in- 
structions and simple manner of making 
everything so good and so easy. Accept 
my good wishes for your happiness and 
prosperity. 

Mrs. C. H. H. 
Hartford, Conn. 





Last April I secured your cook book “Be 
an Artist at the Gas Range.’” No words I 
can say will show the appreciation or tell 
you how much your book has helped me. 
Since I received your book I can honestly 
say the meals I have served have improved 
100 per cent. 

Mrs. R. R. 
Augusta, Maine 
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While I am in my sixty-third year and 
have always been considered an excellent 
cook since I was a little girl, have never 
enjoyed cooking as much as I have since I 
have been using your wonderful cook book. 

Mrs. K. McC. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





I wish to take this opportunity to thank 
you for the wonderful work and help that 
you have bestowed on a young and inex- 
perienced cook. You have done wonders 
for me and my husband is always glad to 
have his three meals at home now. When 
we were first married he would prefer eat- 
ing out. I listen to your every broadcast. 

Mrs. G. L. 
Newport, R. I. 





It recently became necessary for me to 
give up a stenographic position in order 
to take care of my invalid mother. I knew 
nothing whatever about the art of cooking 
but since securing your book “Be an Artist 
at the Gas Range,” I have had wonderful 
success. I would like to express my appre- 
ciation for the great service you are render- 
ing through my gas company. 

Mrs. G. F. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





To listen and enjoy your broadcasts with- 
out saying “Thank you” is the same as 
being a guest at a very lovely banquet and 
never expressing your appreciation. My 
husband discovered you some time ago and 
said ‘A man called the Mystery Chef is on 
the air and I believe you will like him as 
he leaves off all the frills and fuss and 
talks good food such as men like.” I im- 
mediately secured your cook book and be- 
gan using it. Never a failure. At least 
ten of my friends have secured your book 
and now mine is getting worn and spotted. 
You have certainly taken cooking out of 
the drudgery class and made one feel that 
the preparation of food is an art. 

Mrs. J. R. B. 
Canton, Ohio 





I am saving since I got your Mystery 
Chef cook book. I would not part with it 
for anything. I have tried most of your 
recipes always with marvelous success. 

Mrs. M. C. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 





I have your cook book and shall be for- 
ever grateful to you. I could go on and on 
praising different recipes from your won- 
derful book “Be an Artist at the Gas 
Range,” for I have tried so many and each 
one has turned out perfect. Many thanks 
to you for this book. 

Mrs. R. B. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 





I have your Mystery Chef cook book and 
I certainly think it the finest cook book 
I have ever used. Have had great success 
with all recipes and they are so good and 
not expensive. 
Mrs. E. L. 
Spokane, Wash. 
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38 McCarter Medals Awarded in 1937 


HE Medal Awards Subcommittee 

of the Association’s Accident Pre- 
vention Committee reported the award- 
ing in 1937 of 38 McCarter Medals 
and one Bar to employees of member 
gas companies of the American Gas 
Association. These medals were pre- 
sented with appropriate ceremonies 
during the year by officials of the em- 
ployees’ companies as awards for suc- 
cessful application of the Schafer 
Prone Pressure Method of artificial 
respiration to persons overcome by gas. 
A McCarter Bar is awarded to a person 
who has already received a McCarter 
Medal. 

In addition to the medals, 12 cer- 
tificates of assistance were awarded to 
employees who aided in the treatment 
of patients. 

Following is a list of the recipients: 


Bar 


Louis Blackmann, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co. 


Medals 

Robert W. Wood, The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co. 

Jos. P. Tye, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co. 

Louis N. Mastriano, Consolidated Edison 
Co. of N. Y., Inc. 

Wm. McKinley Keephart, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co. 

Jeremiah Lawler, Consolidated Edison Co. 
of N. Y., Inc. 

Richard P. Corcoran, The Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co. 

Wm. F. McDonough, The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co. 

Fred Dupree, United Gas Public Service Co. 

Louis Backmann, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co. 

Geo. C. Temple, Kings County Lighting 
Co. 

Wm. P. Witter, The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co. 

Elizabeth M. Dalton, Consolidated Edison 
Co. of N. Y., Inc. 

Wm. O'Leary, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 

Wm. Dengler, Consolidated Edison Co. of 
a 3... mee. 

Joseph B. Brady, Consolidated Edison Co. 
of N. Y., Inc. 

Harry V. Bennett, Consolidated Edison Co. 
of N. Y., Inc. 

Patrick Graham, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co. 

Charles Roberts, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co. 


Gerard M. Beegan, Consolidated Edison Co. 
of N. Y., Inc. 

Wm. H. Nelson, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co. 

J. S. Hanisco, The Philadelphia Gas Works 
Co. 

Charles M. Hoffer, Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois. 

H. W. Robbins, Central Indiana Gas Co. 

S. Lesser, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 

Thomas Neary, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co. 

John G. Bartholomey, Consolidated Edison 
Co. of N. Y., Inc. 

Joseph P. Lawson, The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co. 

Joseph G. Richie, Consolidated Edison Co. 
of N. Y., Inc. 

Henry Schoenfeld, Consolidated Edison Co. 
of N. Y., Inc. 
F. R. Ward, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co. 
Claud R. Arnett, Monongahela West Penn 
Public Service Co. 
Herbert Carter, The 
Works Co. 

Thomas Moore, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co. 

David P. Flavin, Malden & Melrose Gas 
Light Co. 


Philadelphia Gas 


Charles D. Quinn, Consolidated Edison Co. 
of N. Y., Inc. 

Anthony DeCanio, Consolidated Edison Co. 
of N. Y., Inc. 

Edward R. Quinn, Consolidated Edison Co. 
of N. Y., Inc. 

William J. Wylie, The Hartford Gas Co. 


Certificates of Assistance 

James K. Crampton, The Ohio Fuel Gas 
Co. 

John P. Gormley, The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co. 

Patrick J. Sheehan, Consolidated Edison 
Co. of N. Y., Inc. 

John H. Muller, Jr., Consolidated Edison 
Co. of N. Y., Inc. 

Thomas E. Riddell, The Hartford Gas Co. 

James Ryan, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 

John J. McDonough, The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co. 

Patrick Lavan, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 

C. E. Hartley, Central Indiana Gas Co. 

E. L. Sinclair, United Gas Public Service 
Co. 

T. M. Haire, United Gas Public Service Co. 

George Woll, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 








Purdue Research on 
Water Heaters 


N interesting engineering bulletin on 

“Automatic Gas-Fired, Storage-Type 
Water Heaters’ has been published by 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. The 
author, J. M. Krappe, associate in Gas 
Engineering, was formerly associated 
with the American Gas Association. 

A project of the Engineering Experi- 
ment Station, originally started by R. B. 
Leckie, formerly in charge of the Gas 
Engineering Department, the bulletin dis- 
cusses the various factors affecting the 
operating costs of different types of 
heaters. The conclusions may be summed 
up briefly as follows: 


Increased use of hot water improves 
heater efficiency so that the cost per gal- 
lon of this additional hot water is reduced. 

The selection of the proper size of 
water heater is an important factor in 
operating costs. 

For a daily usage of 40 or 50 gallons of 
hot water the stand-by loss plays an im- 
portant part in determining overall ef- 
ciency. 

The cost of gas for heating water is 
considerably less than most people realize. 

The low-demand water heater is slightly 
more efficient than the quick recovery 
heater, due to a lower flue gas tempera- 
ture. 


Considerable 


improvement has been 


made in the design of heaters and further 
improvement is possible. 

More effective insulation and reduced 
heating space increase the thermal ef- 
ficiency. 

Improvement in the rate of heat trans- 
fer will reduce the amount of heating 
surface required. 

More sensitive snap-action thermostats 
would improve temperature regulation. 

In general the best points for attention 
in improving gas-fired storage heaters 
are the reduction of the heat content of 
the flue gases and the reduction of the 
standby loss. 


This publication should be of interest 
to all manufacturers of water heaters con- 
cerned with improving the efficiency and 
performance of their products. Copies 
are available from Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana, at twenty-five cents 
each. 


Gasoline from Coal 


OAL will substitute for oil in mak- 
ing gasoline, but it is expensive. 
Arno C. Fieldner, expert of the Bureau 
of Mines, told a House Appropriations 
Subcommittee that motor fuel made from 
coal in commercial quantities would cost 
between 15 and 25 cents a gallon. 
Extensive experiments, he said, are be- 
ing made by the Bureau of Mines in con- 
verting both bituminous and lignite coal 
into motor fuel. 
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Drama of Natural Gas to Unfold 
New Orleans, May 9-12 


Heads of committees which met in Dallas recently to plan for the Natural Gas Convention. First row, left to right: Eugene D. Milener, 
secretary, Industrial Gas Section; Chester L. May, past president, Southern Gas Association; Jay C. Barnes, chairman, General Arrange- 
ments Committee; H. E. Meade, chairman, Convention Program Committee; Robert W. Hendee, chairman, Natural Gas Department; 


Streuby L. Drumm, chairman, Convention Housing Committee. 


Back row: E. H. Poe, secretary, Natural Gas Department; L. L. Baxter, 


chairman, Southern-Southwestern Sales Conference; W. G. Wiegel, chairman, Subcommittee on Domestic Sales; A. L. Forbes, Jr., chair- 
man, Transmission Committee; W. Jennings Young, chairman, Production Committee; W. T. Harter, chairman, Publicity Committee; 
and J. V. Strange, chairman, Regional Committee, National Advertising Program 


HE dramatic kaleidoscope of 

America’s natural gas service from 
producing sand to the consumer's 
burner tip, will be unfolded in New 
Orleans May 9-12 at the annual con- 
vention of the Natural Gas Depart- 
ment of the American Gas Associa- 
tion. Four interest-packed days await 
delegates and visitors from the entire 
continent. 


Prominent S peakers 


Interesting general sessions, with 
nationally prominent speakers, will be 
presided over by Robert W. Hendee 
of Colorado Springs, Colo., chairman 
of the Natural Gas Department, and 
by Thomas R. Weymouth, New York, 
vice-chairman of the Department. 

The Program Committee headed by 
H. E. Meade, of New Orleans, has 
completed one of the most construc- 


tive and all-inclusive programs in the . 


history of the natural gas industry. It 
is hoped that this meeting will be the 
beginning of a new era of accomplish- 
ment in an already full grown and suc- 
cessful industry. The bringing up to 
date on every phase of the business of 


By E. H. Por 


Secretary, Natural Gas Department 


those interested in natural gas is the 
goal and duty of the Association. This 
is possible through cooperative effort 
of the various committees culminating 
in these conventions and committee 
meetings. The New Orleans program 
is replete in forward looking papers 
and addresses. 

The Production Committee Program 
under the direction of Chairman W. 
Jennings Young of Tulsa, Okla., will 
be outstanding in its coverage of every 
phase of drilling, producing and con- 
servation of natural gas. 

Research and technical problems 
will be presented by the Main Tech- 
nical and Research Committee under 
the chairmanship of H. C. Cooper of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Subcommittee reports 
will be submitted bringing delegates 
the latest developments. 

All the new developments in trans- 
mission will be completely covered by 
outstanding executives and experts 
under the chairmanship of A. L. 
Forbes, Jr., of El Paso, Tex. 


“Our Job Is a Selling Job” being 
the slogan of the meeting, Chairman 
Hugh Cuthrell of Brooklyn, New 
York, in collaboration with members 
of the Sales and Utilization Commit- 
tee, has worked out an outstanding 
program on sales of domestic, com- 
mercial and industrial gas. This will 
include analyses of the markets, sales 
promotion, national activities, gas- 
equipped homes and every other phase 
of selling and utilization of gas. 

Liquefied petroleum gas sales meth- 
ods will be thoroughly developed in a 
special symposium. Advertising, ac- 
counting and valuation problems have 
a prominent spot on the program. 

Many other timely and interesting 
subjects, some of which are being pre- 
sented to the industry for the first 
time, will also be on the program. 

The meetings and sessions have 
been arranged so as to give delegates 
time to take advantage of the many 
things to see and do while in New 
Orleans. The Entertainment Commit- 
tee has worked out a program that will 
appeal to the delegates and their ladies 


(Continued on page 159) 
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Derivation of a New Basis for Sizing Gas 


NE of the most important problems 

confronting house heating depart- 
ments is the determination of the proper 
capacity of gas heating equipment for a 
given house. The heating unit must have 
output capacity greater than the heat losses 
of the house under its design conditions 
in order to provide for quick heating and 
to take care of the load imposed by heat 
losses from the uninsulated ducts or pipes 
in exposed walls of the house. Naturally, 
the selection of correct size equipment is 
based upon the coldest sustained weather 
which it must meet. This results in opera- 
tion at less than 100% capacity for the 
balance of the season. 

The heating engineer is thus faced with 
the dilemma that while oversized equip- 
ment provides quick response and_thor- 
oughly adequate heating, it 
will, at the same time, sacrifice 
some efficiency because of oper- 
ation at part load. On the 


House Heaters 


By STANFORD SETCHELL 


American Gas Association 


tion, a series of factors for various types 
of gas heating systems were developed. 
These represent the consensus of the com- 
mittee. 

The factors are multipliers which can 
be applied to the estimated hourly heat 
loss of a building; the product gives the 
recommended input to the gas boiler, fur- 
nace or conversion burner. 

Appliance input ratings are most satis- 
factory for sizing equipment since the 
proper input in B.t.u. per hour for all gas 
heating appliances is shown both in cata- 
logs and on the name plate of the appli- 
ance. 


This article is intended to show the derivation of a new 
basis for sizing gas house heating equipment. It is used 


as a single line having its maximum value 
for houses with an hourly heat loss less 
than 25,000 B.t.u., a minimum value for 
houses with over 200,000 B.t.u. per hour 
heat loss, and proportionate values between. 
The difference between this input and the 
heat loss of the house is the amount avail- 
able to take care of the radiation and flue 
losses from the appliance, the losses from 
exposed piping or ducts, and the reserve 
needed for quick pick-up. The efficiencies 
assumed and the factors allotted for piping 
and pick-up are shown in Table 1. 

The efficiencies given for gas-designed 
equipment are those used by the A.G. A. 
Testing Laboratories in determining output 
ratings. Converted equipment was con- 
sidered to have an efficiency 5% lower 
than gas-designed jobs. 

The allowance for piping 
and pick-up is less for the 
larger size houses, since the 
piping is a smaller part of the 


other hand, too small a plant 
would never give proper serv- 
ice. 

Information gathered by the 
Subcommittee on Engineering 
Handbook showed that the cli- 
mate, cost of gas, and other 
influences have led to the adop- 








in Chapter V in the House Heating Handbook to be 
issued approximately April 20 by the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, The basic facts used in developing this material 
were compiled by the Subcommittee on Engineering Hand- 
book, of the Commercial Section, C. G. Segeler, Chair- 
man, from data supplied by representative gas companies 
and gas equipment manufacturers. 








total load. 

While this chart is the basis 
for sizing gas heating equip- 
ment, it is not convenient for 
the house heating salesman to 
use. A series of tables has been 
set up, based on the factors 
shown on the chart. Unfortu- 


tion of a great variety of methods for siz- 
ing equipment which cannot be reconciled 
on scientific grounds. Using this informa- 


Figure I shows these selection factors 
plotted against the heat loss of the house. 
The factor for each type of system is shown 





TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGES USED IN CONSTRUCTING FiGurE I 
Piping and Pickup Allowance in Per Cent 
Efficiency of __ of Heat Loss of House* 
Boiler or Houses with Heat Losses Houses with Heat Losses 
Furnace at or below 25 M B.t.u./Hr. at or above 200 M B.t.u./Hr. 


Type of 
System 











Gas Designed 


Steam ot, a asi 
Accelerated Hot water} ~~ OP aaa 
Gravity Hot Water 80% 68% 44% 
Forced Warm Air 80% 28% 20% 
Gravity Warm Air 75% 28% 20% 
Converted , 

Steam ai an ad 
Accelerated Hot Water { hd 58% 3570 
Gravity Hot Water 75% 65% 43% 
Forced Warm Air 75% 28% 20% 
Gravity Warm Air 70% 26% 


19% 


* Intermediate sizes are between the values shown. 


TABLE 2 


Gas-DESIGNED STEAM BOILERS 
(Part of a complete table to be used in the new Handbook) 








Heat Loss of House, M B.t.u./Hr. 180 190 200 Equation Used to Set up Table 
Sq.Ft. of Radiation, Steam 750 792 834 Heat Loss of House + 240 
A.G. A. Boiler Rating, Sq.Ft. 

of Steam 1042 1089 1133 Boiler Output — 240 
Boiler Output,—M B.t.u./Hr. 250 261 272 0.8 X Boiler Input 
Boiler Input, M B.t.u./Hr. 312 326 340 Factor from Fig. 1 X Heat 


Loss of House 











nately, space does not permit reproducing 
the complete tables. Portions of several 
tables will be shown, however, to illustrate 
their development and use. 
A section of the table for selecting gas 
designed steam boilers is shown in Table 2. 
This table is developed as follows: Take, 
for example, the column headed by the 
figure 200. This represents a house having 
a heat loss of 200,000 B.t.u./hr. If we 
look on Figure 1 at the curve marked “Gas 
designed accelerated hot water and steam,” 
we find that the factor for a house having 
a heat loss of 200,000 B.t.u. per hour is 
1.7. Multiply this factor by the heat loss 
of the house to obtain the proper input to 
the boiler. 
200,000 X 1.7 = 340,000 B.t.u. per hour 
Multiply the input to the boiler by the 
efficiency (obtained from Table 1) to get 
the output. 
340,000 K 80% = 272,000 B.t.u. per hour 
The A.G. A. boiler rating in square feet 
of steam is the boiler output in B.t.u. per 
hour divided by 240. Thus, 
272,000 ae 
a 1133 sq.ft. of steam radiation 
The amount of radiation required in a 
house is equal to the B.t.u. heat loss of 
the house divided by 240. 
2 = 834 sq.ft. of steam radiation 
This figure 240 is the heat emission in 
B.t.u. per hour of a square foot of direct 
cast iron radiation. 
This table is used as follows: Suppose 
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FACTOR 
22 


2.1 


2.0 


FACTORS FOR SIZING GAS 
HOUSE HEATING EQUIPMENT. 


HEAT LOSS OF HOUSE IN THOUSANDS OF BTU PER HOUR 


Figure 1 


that we wished to know the size of gas- 
designed steam boiler for a house having 
an hourly heat loss of 180,000 B.t.u. In 
Table 2, the column headed by the figure 
180 shows that we should use a boiler 
having an input of 312,000 B.t.u. per hour 
and an A.G.A. rating of 1042 sq.ft. of 
steam. This column also shows that the 
installed radiation should total 750 sq.ft. 

This table can also be used if we do not 
know the heat loss of the house but know 
simply the sq.ft. of radiation installed. For 
example, if we had a house with 792 sq.ft. 
of installed direct cast-iron radiation, we 
would look in Table 2 along the line— 
“Square Feet of Radiation, Steam,” until 
we came to the figure 792. This is in the 
column shown for a house with a heat loss 
of 190,000 B.t.u. per hour. This column 
shows that the required boiler would have 
an input of 326,000 B.t.u. per hour and 
an A.G.A. rating of 1089 sq.ft. of steam. 

If the amount of radiation installed in 
a steam system exceeds that shown in the 
table for the heat loss of the house in ques- 
tion, the boiler should be sized to corre- 
spond to the installed radiation. This is 
necessary so that the boiler will be able to 
pick up the condensing load of the excess 
radiation. 

For hot water systems with radiation ex- 
ceeding that shown in the tables, the boiler 
should be selected on the basis of the heat 
loss of the house. This “excessive” radia- 
tion will simply operate at a lower tem- 
perature than that assumed in deriving the 


tables, and no additional pick-up load is | 


imposed on the boiler. 

With either type of system, if the radia- 
tion is less than the figure shown, the 
boiler should be selected on the basis of 
the heat loss of the house. The boiler 
must be able to take care of the heat loss 
of the house. Additional radiation should 
be recommended to insure proper heating. 


For hot water systems, installing a cir- 
culator and increasing the water tempera- 
ture may take the place of additional radia- 
tion, since this procedure increases the 
rate of emission of the radiation. 


Conversion Burners 

For conversion burners, it is necessary 
to check the amount of installed radiation 
and the size of the existing boiler or fur- 
nace. These two factors will then influence 
the selection of the proper size conversion 
burner. A sample of the table for con- 
verted gravity hot water systems is shown 
as Table 3, as an illustration of the treat- 
ment followed in the new Handbook. 

This table is derived as follows: Take, 
for example, a house having a heat loss of 
180,000 B.t.u. per hour. On Figure I, 
the curve marked “Converted Gravity Hot 
Water” gives a factor of 1.935 for this 
size of house. Multiplying the heat loss 
of the house by this factor gives the input 
to the conversion burner in B.t.u. per hour. 
180,000 X 1.935 = 348,000 B.t.u. per hour. 
Multiplying the input by the efficiency of 
the converted boiler (from Table 1) gives 
the output of the boiler. 
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348,000 X 0.75 = 261,000 B.t.u. per hour 
The heat emission of 1 sq.ft. of stand- 
ard cast-iron hot water radiation is taken 
as 150 B.t.u. per hour. The output or Steel 
Heating Boiler Institute (SHBI) rating of 
a hot water boiler equals the B.t.u. output 

per hour divided by 150. 

261,000 
150 
This rating represents the amount of 

radiation which the boiler could carry, as- 

suming the radiation to be connected di- 

rectly to the boiler nozzle with no allow- 

ance for piping or pick-up. 

The EDR, or equivalent direct radiation 
rating of the boiler, equals the boiler out- 
put in B.t.u. per hour divided by (150 XX 
1.20). 


261.0 . 
e.- 1450 sq.ft. of hot water radi- 
150 X 1.20 porte, 





= 1740 sq.ft. of hot water radiation 


This figure represents the number of 
sq.ft. of direct cast iron hot water radiation 
which the boiler could carry steadily, as- 
suming that the losses from piping amount 
to 20% of the heat emission of the radia- 
tion. No allowance is made for pick-up. 

The Heating, Piping, and Air Condi- 
tioning Contractors National Association 
(HP&ACCNA) load rating is obtained by 
dividing the heat loss of the house by 240. 
OD = 750 sq.ft. of steam radiation 

(Note that HP&ACCNA use 
steam ratings) 

This rating shows the number of sq.ft. 
of installed direct cast iron steam radiation 
which the boiler will supply including 
piping and pick-up loads. These ratings 
are determined by the HP&ACCNA and 
are published by them. They do not pub- 
lish ratings in terms of sq.ft. of hot water 
radiation but use the ratings based on 
sq.ft. of steam for both steam and hot 
water boilers. 

The sq.ft. of radiation required for the 
house is given by dividing the heat loss 
of the house by the emission of a sq.ft. 
of direct cast iron hot water radiation. 
180,000 


= 1200 sq.ft. of hot water radia- 
150 q 


tion 

A problem will help to show the use of 
this table. Assume that we have a house 
with a heat loss of 200,000 B.t.u. per hour, 
1333 sq.ft. of direct cast iron gravity hot 
water radiation installed and a coal boiler 
with an EDR rating of 1583 sq.ft. of hot 


TABLE 3 


CONVERSION BURNERS IN GRAVITY Hot WATER COAL BOILERS 








Heat Loss of House, M B.t.u./Hr. 180 


190 200 


Equation Used to Set Up Table 





Sq.Ft. of Radiation 1200 
HP and ACCNA Load Rating 
sq.ft. of steam 750 


EDR Rating Sq.Ft. of Hot Water 1450 
Output or SHBI Rating Sq.Ft. 


of Hot Water 1740 
Boiler Output, M B.t.u./Hr. 261 
Burner Input, M B.t.u./Hr. 348 


1820 


364 380 


1333 Heat Loss of House — 150 


834 Heat Loss of House — 240 
1583 Boiler Output + (150 X 1.20) 


1900 Boiler Output — 150 

285 0.75 X Boiler Input 

Factor from Fig. 1 X Heat 
Loss of House 
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TABLE 4 


Condition 


CONVERSION BURNERS IN COAL BOILERS 


Procedure 





Case 1. Boiler too small 
Case 2. Boiler proper size 
A. Radiation smaller than recom- 
mended 


Recommend installation of new boiler. 

Recommend additional radiation, or for a hot water 
system add a circulator and use a higher water 
temperature. Use burner input corresponding to 


heat loss of house. 


B. Radiation correct 


. Radiation larger than recom- 
mended 


Use burner input corresponding to heat loss of 
house. 

Use burner input corresponding to radiation for 
steam. 


Use burner input corresponding to heat 


loss of house for hot water. 


3. Boiler larger than recom- 
mended 
. Radiation smaller than recom- 
mended 
. Radiation correct 
. Radiation larger than recom- 
mended 


Recommend additional radiation, or for a hot water 
system add a circulator and use a higher water 
temperature. Use burner input corresponding to 
boiler size. 

Use burner input corresponding to boiler size. 

For a steam system, use burner input corresponding 
to radiation or boiler size, whichever is larger. 


For a hot water system, use burner input corre- 
sponding to boiler size. 


TABLE 5 


CONVERSION BURNERS IN COAL FURNACES 


Condition 


Procedure 





1. Furnace too small 
2. Furnace proper size 


3. Furnace larger than recom- 
mended 


water. The column in Table 3 for a house 
having a heat loss of 200,000 B.t.u. per 
hour shows that this house has the proper 
amount of radiation and the proper size 
of coal boiler installed. This table shows 
that the conversion burner to be installed 
should have an input rating of 380,000 
B.t.u. per hour. 

In the case of conversion equipment, a 
greater variety of possible combinations is 
met with than in the case of gas designed 
equipment. The proper procedure in these 
various cases is shown in Table 4 and 5. 

The tables given in Chapter V of the 
Engineering Handbook are worked up on the 
basis explained above, but they take care 
of the ten different types of systems for 
which factors are shown in Figure 1, and 
houses with heat losses from 10 to 200 
thousand B.t.u. per hour. 

Of course, certain special conditions may 
require alteration of these factors. Among 
these might be mentioned the size and 
shape of firebox into which a conversion 
burner is to fit, the grate area of the coal 
boiler being converted, the use of a plain 
thermostat, the presence of an auxiliary wa- 


Recommend installation of new furnace. 

Use burner input corresponding to heat loss of 
house. 

Use burner input corresponding to heat loss of 
house. 


cause undue fuel consumption. By setting 
up this information in the form of tables, 
it is in a very convenient form to use. 
Knowing the heat loss of the house, the 
selection of radiation, boiler or farnace size, 
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and burner input, is merely a matter of 
looking at the right place in the tables. 

It is the sincere hope of the committee 
that this material will be found of value 
in simplifying this important problem which 
continually confronts all those engaged in 
selling and installing gas house heating 
equipment. 


Servel Again Sponsors 
“March of Time” 


O aid gas companies in selling gas- 
Operated refrigerators, Servel, Inc., 
will again sponsor the “March of Time,” 
one of the most popular nation-wide 
radio programs, beginning April 7 and 
concluding June 30, according to an an- 
nouncement from George S. Jones, Jr., 
vice-president and general sales manager 
of the company. This is the second con- 
secutive year in which the “March of 
Time” has been sponsored by Servel, Inc. 
Last year, the “March of Time” pro- 
gram tied-in with a gas refrigeration sell- 
ing campaign during April, May and 
June. This. year again, the broadcast is 
timed with a similar campaign, the 
‘“Make-Every-Minute-Count” or “Grand- 
father Clock” contest, in which hundreds 
of gas utilities throughout the nation 
will compete for awards. 

Since its introduction to the American 
radio audience in 1931, the “March of 
Time” has continued in popularity. Polls 
conducted by competent radio authorities 
show that the broadcast has continued to 
maintain a higher and higher listener in- 
terest. 





1938 Residential Building Gain 


Reverses 7-Year Trend 


HE American Builder announces that 
the number and dollar value of resi- 
dential building contracts awarded during 
February exceeded January, 1938. Con- 
tracts for January, in 37 eastern states, 
as reported by F. W. Dodge Corp., totalled 
$36,207,000, and increased to $40,023,000 
in February. This is the first time since 
1931 that the January-February residential 
volume has increased, reversing a seven- 
year trend. 
Further indications of increased build- 


ing activity are found in the number and 
dollar value of mortgages selected for 
FHA appraisal. This mortgage volume 
consistently has proved an accurate ba- 
rometer of home building activity. The 
number of mortgages on one- to four- 
family dwellings has gained steadily since 
the first week of January. Weekly totals 
were below the corresponding periods of 
last year throughout January, but shot 
ahead during the week ended February 
26, as shown by the following table: 











Wee W eek Ending 1938 


Corres ponding W eek 1937 


Number Amount 


$ 8,565,550 
9,556,860 
9,447,127 


Ending Number Amount 


rate of getting eeragsnt — hot in 8 1,256 $ 5,483,184 1,967 
water or warm air, shou aiso con- Jan. 15 1,504 6,531,200 2,286 
sidered. Jan. 22 1,711 7,299,975 2,167 

The method of sizing gas heating equip- Jan. 29 1,888 8,150,840 2,272 10,091,713 
ment outlined in this article will result in Feb. 1,982 8,571,895 om pp men 
; ade t t th 12 1,988 8,787,105 : 11,068,005 
installations entirely adequate to meet the 2219 10'025,800 2765 11'764.089 
most severe demands placed upon them 4 phys pti 
: , 7 < 13,100,250 2,835 11,747,954 
without being of such excessive size as to Mase CEE PORE RASC Ieee ——— = 


ter heater, and intermittent heating. The 
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Consumer Contest for 


Gas Companies 


UNIQUE contest in which the prize 

is a complete Monel kitchen has been 
announced jointly by The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., and its manufactur- 
ing subsidiary, Whitehead Metal Products 
Company, Inc., to all gas companies. 

With the purchase by a utility of a 
Monel kitchen and background for show- 
room display, a duplicate set of kitchen 
equipment will be given free. This kitchen 
is to be used by the company purchasing 
the display as an award in a consumer con- 
test. 

Appropriate advertising mats, window 
trim, consumer literature, contest blanks 
are supplied without charge. 

This type of promotion is designed to 
arouse the interest of an entire community 
to create store traffic, to build up a valu- 
able list of prospects, and to give the dealer 
a year-round display. 

Little skill is involved in the contest. The 
entrant need not purchase merchandise to 
become eligible. 


Heating Installations 


AS heating installations in January 

in the territory of Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York had an increase 
of 27 per cent compared with January of 
1937, and water heaters an increase of 
66 per cent over the sales in January of 
last year. In 1937 gas heating installations 
increased 14 per cent over those made in 
1936, and installations of gas water heat- 
ers increased 16 per cent over those made 
in the year before. 


No Affiliation 


N connection with an announcement 

in the March A.G.A. MonrTHLy of 
the appointment of Colonel George A. 
Burrell as president of the Atlantic States 
Gas Company, Inc., it was erroneously 
stated that the Atlantic States Gas Com- 
pany was a subsidiary of Commonwealth 
and Southern Corporation. This is incor- 
rect as there is no connection between 
the two companies. 


Gas Hits New Peak in 


New Jersey 


ALES of gas for building heating in 
the territory of the Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey were the 
largest at the end of 1937 since the com- 
pany began to acquire this type of load 
building business. In 1937 an increase of 
357,991,200 cubic feet or 22.40 per cent 
were sold over the amount in 1936. Def- 
inite progress was made not only in in- 
troducing gas burning equipment in new 
homes but in dealer cooperation. The com- 
pany’s relations with the heating and 


plumbing trade were further strengthened 
and the year was marked by interesting 
the specialty dealer in this modern method 
of heating homes. 

During the year building heating in- 
stallations increased 1,803 as compared 
with 1,573 in 1936. On December 31 there 
were 6,770 buildings heated with gas 
supplied from Public Service System 
mains. 

The dollar volume of gas appliance 
sales was the largest in the history of the 
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company. They amounted to $3,479,- 
135.26, a gain of 17.69 per cent over 
1936. Outstanding in appliance sales were 
gas automatic water heaters, numbering 
10,195, or 50.48 per cent more than in 
the previous year. New high records were 
also made in the sale of gas refrigerators, 
the number being 7,223, an increase of 
19.84 per cent. Gas ranges sold were 
19,241, an increase of 1,407. 

Gas meters in service December 31 
totalled 830,593, a gain of 9.798. 





Largest Utility Starts New 
York Fair Building 


Consolidated Edison exhibit building 


ROUND was broken for the exhibi- 

tion building of the Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York, Inc., and 
affiliated companies, at the Flushing 
Meadows site of the New York World’s 
Fair 1939 on March 10. In’ the presence 
of World’s Fair and public utility execu- 
tives, the building’s first pile was driven 
at a signal from Floyd L. Carlisle, chair- 
man of the company’s board of trustees 
and a member of the fair’s board of 
governors. Grover A. Whalen, president 
of the fair corporation and George Mc- 
Aneny, chairman of the fair’s board of 
directors participated in the ceremony. 

Occupying a ground space of 75,000 
square feet in the fair’s Means of Pro- 
duction Zone, the Consolidated Edison 
building will front on an avenue curving 
eastward from the Theme Center, the 
heart of the fair’s main exhibition area. 
Adjacent will be the Mining and Metal- 
lurgical, Petroleum, U. S. Steel Subsidi- 
aries, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
and Chemical and Plastics buildings, 
while the spectacular Perisphere and Try- 
lon structures will rise nearby. Not far 
removed will be the mile long $60,000,- 
000 Central Mall, termed by fair officials 
the most elaborate artistic project in the 
history of the expositions. 

Designed by Harrison and Fouilhoux, 
who designed the Perisphere and Trylon, 
the exposition’s dominant architectural 
group, the Consolidated Edison structure 
will house a sequence of exhibits intended 
to illustrate the influence of gas, electric- 
ity, and steam on the broad panorama of 


life in the metropolitan area. The exhibits, 
designed by Walter Dorwin Teague, a 
member of the fair’s Board of Design, 
will cover every important phase of com- 
munity life influenced by utility services. 
The A. L. Hartridge Company, Inc., will 
erect the building. 

Consolidated Edison officials engaged 
in the system fair program include Clar- 
ence L. Law, executive assistant to the 
vice-chairman of the board; Harold S. 
Sutton, executive assistant to the chairman 
of the board, and Henry Obermeyer, assist- 
ant vice-president. Associated with these 
committeemen are R. M. Martin, art direc- 
tor, advertising department, and A. W. 
Stark, engineer of commercial buildings. 

Statistics suggest the effectiveness with 
which the New York utility can drama- 
tize its position in the community. Report- 
ing 2,541,416 electric meters, 1,283,995 
gas meters and 3,277 steam meters on 
their lines, Consolidated Edison System 
companies serve the largest single system 
customer groups of their kind in the 
world. Electric service is supplied a popu- 
lation of 7,844,000 in the Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, Bronx and Queens boroughs of 
New York City, and in Westchester 
County. Electricity has been furnished by 
Consolidated Edison and its predecessors 
since construction of Thomas A. Edison's 
Pearl Street plant, the first U. S. incan- 
descent service central station, in 1882. 
Gas has been supplied for more than 
110 years by Consolidated Edison. Steam 
has been distributed in Manhattan by the 
New York Steam Corporation, an affiliate, 
for fifty-six years. 
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Personal and Otherwise 


Brooklyn Union Re-elects 
Clifford Paige 


LIFFORD E. 

PAIGE was 
re-elected president 
of The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Com- 
pany, March 10, at 
an organization meet- 
ing of the board of 
directors. Mr. Paige, 
a past president of 
the American Gas 
Association, has been 
president of the 
company since April 
25, 1935. His re- 
election as president followed the annual 
meeting of the stockholders by a week at 
which a resolution of confidence in the 
management was adopted. 

President Paige, at the stockholders’ 
meeting, reported a phenomenal sale of 
$3,600,000 of gas appliances last year. He 
also pointed out that sendout of gas for 
the first two months of this year was 10% 
ahead of last year. He declined to predict 
future dividend policy, but stated that no 
business could stand constant tax increases. 

There were present in person or by 
proxy more than 5,000 shareholders who 
voted 73.6% of the company’s stock in 
favor of the present management. Last 
year 72.7% of the stock was represented. 
The stockholders passed the following reso- 
lution of confidence in the management: 

RESOLVED, that the stockholders present 
wish to express their approval of the ac- 
tions of the directors and officers of the 
company and extend a vote of confidence 
to Clifford E. Paige in his management of 
the affairs of the company. 





Clifford E. Paige 


Gas Man First to Enter 
Architectural Contest 


| te employee of a gas company has 
L£ the distinction of being the first to 
enter the nation-wide architectural com- 
petition sponsored by the American Gas 
Association for the design of all-gas 
“Liberty Homes.” This unique honor goes 
to Raymond F. Halen who has been em- 
ployed in the distribution department of 
The Manufacturers Light and Heat Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., since 1934. 

Mr. Halen studied architecture for two 
years at Notre Dame University, then 
transferred to Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology for three more years of study, 
finishing there in 1934. During his work 
in the distribution department he has been 
in contact with residential and indus- 


trial gas consumption, appliance mer- 
chandising and house heating. 

Following announcement of the contest 
in the March issues of architectural 
magazines, hundreds of entries poured 
into the office of Home Appliance Plan- 
ning Bureau of the Association. 


Honored by Guild of 


Gas Managers 





Walter F. Norton, pictured when he first 

became treasurer of the Guild of Gas 

Managers 25 years ago, and today—still 
treasurer 


EMBERS of the Guild of Gas Man- 
4 agers paid tribute at Boston’s famed 
Parker House, March 12, to a man who has 
been a member for 40 years of the organi- 
zation’s 58 years of existence and who has 
served continuously as treasirer for the 
past 25 years—Walter Foster Norton, dis- 
trict manager of the Public Service Co. of 
New Hampshire, Nashua. 

As a memento of the occasion Mr. Nor- 
ton was presented with a full set of Bobby 
Jones golf clubs, a golf bag, zipper bag for 
golf clothes, and several dozen golf balls. 
The presentation was made by Robert H. 
Patterson, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Lawrence Gas and Electric Co., 
who is president of the Guild. Speaker at 
the meeting was Clifford E. Paige, presi- 
dent of The Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Norton has been engaged in the gas 
and electric business in Nashua since grad- 
uating from High School in 1890. He 
entered the employ of the Nashua Light, 
Heat and Power Co. that year and in 1897 
was named manager of the gas department. 
Three generations of the Norton family 
have been engaged in the public utility 
business: his father, Alfred L. Norton, Mr. 
Norton and his brother, and Mr. Norton's 
son, Alfred M. Norton. 


More people are killed by soot than by 
motor cars.—Sir Puitip DAwsoN at the 
Joint Gas Conference at the British Indus- 
tries Fair, Birmingham, March 2, 1938. 


Washington Creates Air 


Conditioning Bureau 


CCELERATED demand for gas air 

conditioning, particularly for newly 
constructed low cost houses, has caused 
the Washington Gas Light Company to 
intensify its activity in that field. H. M. 
Brundage, general sales manager, has an- 
nounced the creation of an Air Condition- 
ing Division for the purpose of exploring, 
developing and selling to the small home 
market, which is rapidly growing in the 
Capital City. 

It is the purpose of the Washington 
utility to insure minimum standards in 
the design and installation of systems 
which will safeguard the public’s present 
confidence in gas as a perfect fuel. In 
charge of this important department is 
B. K. Slaughter, who for several years 
has been directing all new construction 
activities as supervisor of the Promotional 
Division. Assisting him is Edmund H. 
Lloyd, graduate engineer of several years’ 
air conditioning experience with the 
Washington company. 

The Promotional Division will con- 
tinue its diversified program under the 
leadership of James E. West, who for 
some years successfully managed the new 
mains and services division. 


Candid Camera Fan 


MONG the camera fans with the 

chamber of commerce Good Neighbor 
Special to Mexico City, March 5-16 was 
L. B. Denning, president of Lone Star Gas 
Company, and past president, American Gas 
Association. Before taking the trip, Mr. 
Denning took an intensive course of in- 
struction from one of his company em- 
ployees in the operation of a miniature 
camera he purchased last summer in Switzer- 


land. 


H. L. Doherty Named to 
College Board 


ENRY L. DOHERTY, president of 

Cities Service Company, and one of 
the most widely known utility executives 
in the United States, has been elected to 
Temple University’s board of trustees. Mr. 
Doherty .recently received the Anthony F. 
Lucas Gold Medal for distinguished achieve- 
ment in improving the practice of finding 
and producing petroleum. In June, 1931, 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Engineer- 
ing was presented to him by Lehigh Uni- 
versity in recognition of his contribution 
to the art and science of gas, electric and 
petroleum production, distribution and 
utilization. He has received many other 
honors. 
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Agee Joins A. G. A. E. M. 


S. AGEE, of 

e Washington, 
D. C., has been ap- 
pointed by the As- 
sociation of Gas 
Appliance and 
Equipment Manu- 
facturers to the 
position of promo- 
tional sales man- 
ager. 

His immediate 
attention will be 
given to planning 
the program for 
coming nation-wide promotion of the 
modern gas range through a coordinated 
drive by manufacturers, utility companies 
and dealers. 

Mr. Agee goes to the Association from 
the Washington Gas Light Company, 
where for the past three years he has 
served as sales promotion manager. Dur- 
ing that period he made many unique 
contributions in utility and dealer sales 
plans. He also has won nation-wide rec- 
ognition through his addresses before na- 
tional and sectional utility conferences. 

Born in the heart of the natural gas 
fields in Quinton, Oklahoma, in 1906, 
Mr. Agee’s earliest merchandising ex- 
perience was obtained as a salesman of 
gas ranges and space heaters in that sec- 
tion. He will move to New York City to 
assume his new duties about April 1. 


R. S. Agee 


McCarter Medal Awarded 


ERBERT CARTER, senior fitter, The 

Philadelphia Gas Works Company, 
was recently awarded a McCarter Medal 
and Certificate for his achievement in life 
saving by the Schafer prone pressure 
method of resuscitation. Mr. Carter re- 
ceived the award from Conrad N. Lauer, 
president of the company, at a special 
staff meeting. Prior to the presentation, 
H. D. Lehman, manager of the customers’ 
service department, read the citation of 
the act for which Mr. Carter was so sin- 
gularly honored. 


John A. Fry Heads 


Program Group 
ERRILL N. DAVIS of Bradford, Pa., 


president of the Association of 
Gas Appliance and Equipment Manu- 
facturers, has announced the appointment 
of the following program committee for 
the Association’s annual convention to 
be held at The Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., May 25-27: 

John A. Fry, president of the Detroit- 
Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, chairman; 
W. J. Bailey, president, Day & Night 
Heater Co., Ltd., Monrovia, Calif.; F. W. 





Carter, president, Peerless Manufacturing 
Corp., Louisville, Ky.; J. F. Donnelly, 
sales manager, Gas & Electric Heater Co., 
La Porte, Ind.; L. R. Mendelson, presi- 
dent, Hotstream Heater Co., Cleveland; 
F. H. Ramage, assistant sales promotion 
manager, Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland; 
W. F. Roberts, president, Standard Gas 
Equipment Corp., Baltimore, Md.; F. E. 
Sellman, vice-president, Servel, Inc., New 
York; J. Van Norden, representing the 
American Meter Co., New York, and H. 
A. Wilson, president, The H. A. Wilson 
Co., Newark, N. J. 

Authorities in the fields of economics, 
science, commerce and retailing will 
speak at the convention. 


Virgil Kennedy Dies 
IRGIL W. KENNEDY, head of the 
department of domestic sales of the 

Florida Public Service Co., Orlando, died 
February 17. Mr. Kennedy had been an 
employee of the company for the past ten 
years. He was a member of the American 
Gas Association and a past president of 
the Florida Gas Meters Association. 


Wisconsin Executive 


Changes 


EVERAL changes in officers of Wis- 

consin Public Service Corporation 
were voted at a meeting of the board of 
directors February 24, according to J. P. 
Pulliam, president. 

C. E. Kohlhepp, vice-president and 
treasurer, was elected vice-president and 
controller of the company; D. W. Faber, 
formerly assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer, was elected secretary; H. P. 
Taylor, formerly assistant secretary and 
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assistant treasurer, was elected treasurer; 
I. P. Steybe was elected assistant secre- 
tary; and A. E. Granholm was elected 
assistant treasurer. 

It was also announced by Mr. Pulliam 
that at a meeting of the board of directors 
of Menominee and Marinette Light and 
Traction Company, subsidiary of Wiscon- 
sin Public Service Corporation, A. G. 
Carson and A. J. Goedjen were elected 
directors, and Mr. Goedjen was elected 
vice-president of the company. 


Gas Range Article 


EEPING up with Your Gas Range” 

is the title of an interesting article 
in the March issue of Good Housekeeping. 
The article describes some of the many 
improvements in the latest gas ranges and 
urges housewives to make better use of 
their new equipment. It is well-illustrated 
and is accompanied by menus and recipes. 


Presents Pin to A. G. A. 


EORGE M. COLE, director of the 

New York State Electric and Gas 
Corporation, recently sent to the Ameri- 
can Gas Association a pin presented to 
him in the 1890’s by the American Gas 
Light Association, a predecessor of the 
A. G. A, 

Mr. Cole, a real pioneer in the gas and 
electric business, retired from active 
management of the New York State Elec- 
tric and Gas Corporation on December 
27, 1933, after completing 45 years of 
service as a utility executive. He was one 
of the first to organize a combined electric 
and gas company. He is 75 years of age 
and still maintains an active interest in the 
affairs of the company of which he is a 
director. 





Launching Dealer Sales Campaign 


Dealers’ meeting held March 8 at which E. F. Jeffe, vice-president in charge of sales for 

the Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, announced to 1200 gas and appliance dealers 

the company’s sales promotion plans for April, May and June. The proposed sales activities 

will include gas refrigeration, gas house heating, gas water heating, gas laundry dryers 
and portable electric ranges 
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Affiliated Association Activities 





Officers and directors of the New England Gas Association elected at the annual convention 
in Boston, Feb. 24-25. Left to right, first row: F. M. Goodwin, George S. Hawley, presi- 
dent, R. L. Fletcher, retiring president, J]. A. Weiser, F. D. Cadwallader, F. L. Ball. 


Middle row: Clark Belden, R. M. Keeney, N. B. Bertolette, Cyrus Barnes. 


Back row: 


A. E. Erickson, G. G. Howie, R. B. Wright, C. H. Cummings, W. F. Norton, 1. T. Had- 
dock, R. N. Hill. Officers or directors missing: R. J. Rutherford, H. R. Sterrett, W. C. 
Bell, E. M. Farnsworth, C. G. Young, E. E. Bangs, G. W. Stiles 


New England Gas 
Association 


NE of the largest and most successful 

conventions of the New England Gas 
Association was held February 24 and 25 
at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. More 
than 300 members were estimated to have 
attended the closing sessions, which fea- 
tured addresses by prominent members of 
the gas industry. R. L. Fletcher, vice- 
president of the Providence Gas Company 
and president of the Association, presided 
throughout the meeting. 

A highlight of the convention was an 
address by N. C. McGowen, president, 
American Gas Association, entitled “The 
Gas Industry Today.” President McGowen 
called attention to the improved state of 
the gas industry in New England during 
1937. Total sales of gas during that year, 
he pointed out, increased 2.3 per cent 
over the preceding year. Despite a severe 
decline in general business activity during 
the last quarter, he stated, “it is estimated 
that sales of gas for industrial and commer- 
cial purposes in New England during 1937 
reached a new all-time high of nearly ten 
billion cubic feet, an increase of more than 
cight per cent over the previous peak estab- 
lished in 1936 

Other speakers representing the A. G. A. 
on the program were: Alexander Forward, 
managing director; R. M. Conner, director, 
A.G.A. Testing Laboratories; J. V. Pos 
tles, chairman, Technical Section; H. R 
Sterrett, chairman, Refrigeration Commit- 
tee; Jessie McQueen, home service coun 


sellor; John W. Clark, Water Heating 
Committee; Hugh H. Cuthrell, president, 
Gas Exhibits, Inc.; and Hugh Mitchell, 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. The new home 
planning program was described by How- 
ard Myers, editor, T4e Architectural Forum. 

George S. Hawley, president, The Bridge- 
port Gas Light Co., was elected president 
of the N. E. Association for the coming 
year. Other officers elected were: first vice- 
president, R. J. Rutherford, Worcester; 
second vice-president, J. A. Weiser, New- 
port; treasurer, F. D. Cadwallader, Bos- 
ton. 

Newly elected directors include: R. L. 
Fletcher, F. L. Ball, W. C. Bell, N. B. 
Bertolette, C. H. Cummings, E. M. Farns- 
worth, F. M. Goodwin, I. T. Haddock, 
R. N. Hill, W. F. Norton, H. R. Sterrett, 
G. W. Stiles, R. B. Wright, and C. G. 
Young. The following men were elected 
as division chairmen and automatically be- 
come directors: G. G. Howie, operating; 
Cyrus Barnes, sales; R. M. Keeney, indus- 
trial; A. E. Erickson, accounting; E. E. 
Bangs, manufacturers. Clark Belden is 
executive secretary of the Association. 


Michigan Gas Association 
HE 1938 convention of the Michigan 
Gas Association will be held at the 

Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, July 5, 6, 
7 according to an announcement of the 
secretary, Albert G. Schroeder. The de- 
tails of the program will be published in 
the MontTHLY when available 


Maryland Utilities 
Association 


HE annual meeting of the Maryland 

Utilities Association will be held at 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md., on Friday, April 29, beginning at 
9:30 A.M., according to an announce- 
ment by E. J. Roche, secretary. Indi- 
vidual meetings of the gas, electric and 
transportation groups will be held in the 
morning. In the afternoon a general ses- 
sion to be attended by all groups will be 
conducted. Selected speakers will ad- 
dress the meeting which will be followed 
by a short business session. 


Gas Meters Association 


HE annual sales conference of the 

Gas Meters Association will be held 
in McFadden-Deauville Hotel at Miami 
Beach, Fla., April 22. The chairman, Bill 
Littlefield, is developing a program which 
will be devoted to the sale and servicing 
of gas refrigerators. The attendance of 
service representatives is particularly de- 
sired. The officers and directors held a 
meeting in Orlando on February 11 at 
which the annual report of the treasurer 
was approved. 


Missouri Association of 


Public Utilities 


HE annual convention of the Mis- 

souri Association of Public Utilities 
will be held this year on April 20-22 in 
St. Louis, Mo., at Hotel Jefferson. The 
association membership includes virtually 
every privately owner electric, gas, and 
water company in Missouri. 

Among the speakers will be: Floyd W. 
Parsons, editorial director of Gas Age; 
A. A. Nichoson, manager of personnel, The 
Texas Company; W. C. Beckjord, vice- 
president, American Gas Association, and 
general manager of Columbia Gas and Elec- 
tric Corporation; L. A. Hawkins, executive 
engineer of research, General Electric Com- 
pany; Cleveland A. Newton, St. Louis, Mo., 
attorney for the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation; N. T. Veatch, Kansas City, Mo., 
consulting engineer; L. H. Egan, St. Louis, 
Mo., president, Union Electric Company of 
Missouri; J. B. Wilson, president, Laclede 
Gas Light Company; B. F. Dickmann, 
Mayor of St. Louis. 

A get-together luncheon will be held at 
noon, April 21, and the annual dinner and 
entertainment will be in the evening, April 
22. Chester C. Smith, president of the 
Association, will preside at the business 
sessions and at the luncheon and banquet. 

A safety meeting and round-table discus- 
sion of accident prevention will open the 
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convention on April 20. The annual Open 
Forum for the discussion of timely utility 
subjects will be held on the afternoon of 
April 22. 

The annual statewide Employees’ Speak- 
ing Contest will take place on the night of 
April 20. There will be separate contests 
for men and for women. Employees of all 
electric, gas, and water companies in Mis- 
souri will be eligible. The subjects will 
be: For men, “Good Will—How Secured 
and Retained’; for women, “How Utili- 
ties Have Benefited the Home.’’ Cash prizes 
will be awarded. 

The entertainment program, including a 
dance, sandwich spread, floor show, golf 
tournament, contests and games for ladies, 
is being arranged by the Entertainment 
Committee, of which Paul C. Ford, Kansas 
City Gas Company, is chairman. 


Pennsylvania Gas 
Association 


HE program for 

the annual con- 
vention of the Penn- 
sylvania Gas Asso- 
ciation to be held 
at the Skytop Lodge, 
Skytop, Pa., on May 
3, 4 and 5, will be 
devoted to the dis- 
tribution, account- 
ing, customer and 
employee relations, 
production and new 
business problems of 
the industry. While 
the business sessions will be confined to 
the morning meetings, these various topics 
will be thoroughly and comprehensively 
covered by speakers of note. 

The convention will open with the an- 
nual banquet on May 3. Following a short 
business session Howard S. Christman, pres- 
ident of the state association, will deliver 
an address. A speaker of national reputa- 
tion will be the chief attraction of the 
evening. An excellent entertainment pro- 
gram will follow. 


H. S. Christman 


Comprehensive Program 

The session on May 4 will be taken up 
with distribution, accounting, and customer 
and employee relations matters, with C. C. 
Jones, E. N. Keller, and H. H. Ganser, 
respectively, presiding. R. J. Ott, The Phil- 
adelphia Gas Works Company, will talk 
about “Noisy Meters,” J. W. Buxton, 
Philadelphia Electric Company, will dis- 
cuss “Experience with Leak Locator and 
M-Scope,”” while a speaker to be selected 
will talk on “Personnel Training and Re- 
training.” E. N. Keller, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company, will present a “Report of 
the Pennsylvania Gas Association Account- 
ing Committee,” while ‘Departmental Re- 
sponsibilities in Connection with Uniform 
System of Accounts” will be the topic of 
M. H. Parkinson, Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Company. A. A. Nichoson, The 


Texas Company, New York, will talk on 
“Better Customer Relations—Better Men— 
Better Business,” and the morning session 
will close with “Customer Relations—Prog- 
ress Report,” by Blackwell Newhall, The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Company. There 
will be ample opportunity for discussion of 
the various papers. 

The convention will close on May 5 fol- 
lowing the session on production and new 
business problems, with R. G. Rincliffe and 
A. M. Wiley, respectively, presiding. Fol- 
lowing the paper on “Control of Holder 
Discoloration,” by Dr. J. R. Skeen, United 
Gas Improvement Company, the remainder 
of the session will be devoted to new busi- 
ness. Harold P. Mueller, Philadelphia, 
will have as his topic “A Builder Speaks 
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to the Gas Industry.” Two other subjects, 
with speakers still to be determined, will 
be “Gas Grows Up with the Country,” 
and “Gas Merchandising Comes of Age.” 
E. C. Sorby, George D. Roper Corp., will 
discuss “Modern Cookery.” 

President Christman and E. W. Ehmann, 
chairman of the Program Committee, be- 
lieve the program outlined will appeal not 
only to the member companies, dealers and 
manufacturers agents, but will attract gas 
men from other sections. 

Talks by two prominent speakers will 
feature the evening session, while the En- 
tertainment Committee will provide two ex- 
cellent programs, with golf as the attrac- 
tion in the afternoons following the busi- 
ness sessions. 





Convention Calendar 


APRIL 


A. G. A. Distribution Conference 

Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Pacific Coast Gas Association, Spring 
Technical Conference 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mid-West Gas Association 

Hotel Lowry, St. Paul, Minn. 
New ee Gas i ae 

Asbury Park, N. J. 

Arkansas Utilities “Association 

Hot Springs, Ark. 
American Chemical Society-Division of 
Gas & Fuel Chemistry 

Dallas, Texas 
Southwestern Gas Measurement Short 
Course 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, 

Okla. 

Missouri Association of Public Utilities 

Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Maryland Utilities Association 

Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 


a 


MAY 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Washington, D. C 

Pennsylvania Gas Association 
Sky Top Lodge, Sky Top, Pa. 

A. G. A. Natural Gas Department 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

National Fire ae Association 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

National Petroleum Association 
Cleveland, Ohio 

International Petroleum Exposition 
Tulsa, Okla. 

American Society of Mechanical Engi- 

neers, National Oil and Gas Power Meet- 


Dallas, Texas 
Indiana Gas Association 
Hotel Gary, Gary, Ind. 
A. G. A. Commercial and Hotel & Res- 
taurant Sales Conference 
Belmont Plaza Hotel, New York, 
Se 2 


American Petroleum Institute, Mid- 
Year Meeting 
Wichita, Kansas 
A. G. A. Production & Chemical Con- 
ference 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
a 
Association of Gas Appliance & Equip- 
ment Manufacturers 
The Greenbrier, White 
Springs, W. Va 


Sulphur 


27-28 7th Annual Petroleum and Natural Gas 
Conference 
State College, Pa. 
May 31-June 3 The Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers, 75th Annual General Meeting 
London, England 


JUNE 


Edison Electric Institute 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Home Service Conference and Training 
Course 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, 
Mo. 
Canadian Gas Association 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 
15-17 Danish Gas Association 
Allings-Sandvig, Denmark 
23-24 New England Gas Association, Sales 
Conference 
Viking Hotel, Newport, R. I. 
June 27- wee American Society for Testing 
Materials, Annual Meeting 
"Chattonse. Haddon Hall, 
City, N: Ji 
June 28-July 1 American Home Economics As- 
sociation 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Atlantic 


JULY 


5-7 Michigan Gas Association 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac 
Mich. 


Island, 


SEPTEMBER 


14-16 Pacific Coast Gas Association 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Wk. 18 American Transit Association 
Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J. 


OCTOBER 


Wk. 10 American Gas Association 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
10-14 National Safety Council 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
National Metal Cengress and Expesi- 
tiony 
Detroit, Mich. 


w Includes exhibit sponsored by A. G. A. 
Industrial Gas Section. 
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Developments in Addressing Equipment 


HEN the subject, “Developments 

in Addressing Equipment,” was 
assigned to me for review, I gladly ac- 
cepted, thinking the task would not be 
particularly difficult nor entail any great 
amount of time. However, I soon dis- 
covered that it was necessary to go back 
some 55 to 60 years. It also became ap- 
parent that the subject was not only an 
interesting one, but was of such scope 
that it would be impossible, in the space 
allotted, to present the complete picture to 
which it is entitled. I have, therefore, 
attempted to include only the more im- 
portant points in the development of this 
type of equipment. 

Addressing machines, generally, are 
divided into two classes—namely, those 
using paper stencils and those using metal 
plates. 


Paper Stencil Developed 

Let us give our first consideration to 
the paper stencil, which first arrived in 
the field sometime in the 80's. This was 
a development by the editor of the 
“American Wheelman,” a Boston publica- 
tion. It was designed at that time chiefly 
for the purpose of mailing publications. 
The original paper stencil was of heavy 
parchment on which pin-point style letters 
and numerals were cut by special cutting 
machines. The parchment stencil was gen- 
erally retained in its original form until 
about 1912, at which time the principle 
of Japanese Yoschimo paper was adopted 
by the stencil manufacturers. This im- 
provement was made possible only 
through an arrangement with the Mimeo- 
graph Company, who at that time held 
the patent rights and who had been using 
this paper for approximately two years. 

As the basis of the new paper stencil is 
produced in the Orient, this product, 
after importation, is treated to chemical 
baths and coagulating processes, which of 
necessity must be exacting in order to 
produce the proper results. Weather con- 
ditions affect this product to some extent 
and must be taken into consideration 
when applying the various treating proc- 
esses. Generally speaking, no change has 
been made since 1912 in the basic treat- 
ment and preparation of this stencil. Cer- 
tain refinements in the finished product 
have, of course, been made, and today a 
different color of paper is used. 


Contributed by the 1937 Customer Account- 
ing Committee, W. E. Scott, Chairman. 


By R. B. MILNE 


Columbia Gas & Electric Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 


Our second consideration is the metal 
plate, which first made its appearance in 
the early 90's. It is significant to note that 
one of the founders of the original metal 
plate company was identified with the 
Gas Company at Evansville, Indiana. That 
gentleman's affiliation with utility ac- 
counting led to his consideration of the 
utility field as one of the principal mar- 
kets for this new product. 

This metal plate conformed very closely 
with the accounting practices of that 
period, when the bound ledger was in 
general use. Each plate formed a link 
which, when hooked together, provided 
an endless chain of addresses. This early 
type of plate was quickly accepted and 
installed in many utility offices because 
of its marked error-proof and labor-sav- 
ing features. The first improvement over 
the original metal plate was the applica- 
tion of movable sliding rubber type that 
enabled the user to make major or minor 
changes in the address, the ledger, or the 
folio number, in his own office. The 
movable rubber type plan remained the 
favorite until a rapid and _ reasonably 
priced metal plate embossing machine 
was marketed—in about 1910. This ma- 
chine permitted the economical prepara- 
tion of metal plates at a substantially 
increased speed and, of course, at a 
lesser cost, which brought the metal plate 
again into the foreground. 


Flexible Tabbing 

Then came the flexible and movable 
tabbing scheme—in about 1911—which 
permitted individual or group classifica- 
tion, whichever the companies desired at 
that time. Inactive meters on consumers’ 
premises, wholesale consumers and other 
special accounts are now tabbed, making 
possible the selection of certain classes 
of accounts without disarranging the 
general filing order of the list as a whole. 
The selector principle has also been put 
to very profitable use in some instances 
in furnishing information to appliance 
sales departments, and no doubt many of 
us here are taking advantage of this type 
of automatic selection in addressing appli- 
ance sales literature to consumers. This 
tabbing feature applies only to the metal 
plate, as the paper plate cannot be tabbed. 


However, paper plates can be selected by 
means of a notch in the outer frame, 
which notch, obviously, must be of a 
permanent nature. 

Perhaps the greatest improvement up 
to that time was the development of the 
sectional metal plate—in about 1912—, 
making it possible to reduce the costs of 
operation and maintenance still further, 
both from the standpoint of labor and 
material. The changing of either the cus- 
tomer’s name, address, or route and folio 
number by the use of this sectional plate 
became a simple matter as compared with 
the original one-piece metal plate, where 
the type surface had to be blanked down 
and then re-embossed. Likewise, it was 
more simple than the paper stencil, where 
the complete unit had to be re-cut, re- 
inked, and the entire new stencil verified 
for correctness before it could be avail- 
able for use. As in the case of the paper 
stencil, the metal plate has not changed 
to any considerable extent in the past 
several years. Refinements and improve- 
ments, such as a lighter weight of metal, 
changes in application of the tabbing de- 
vice, number of individual sections avail- 
able, etc., have, of course, been marketed 
but without a major change in the basic 
principle previously described. 


Advantages of Stencil 

Since I have enumerated certain ad- 
vantages of the metal plate, it is only 
fair to mention some of the advantages 
of the paper stencil. This stencil has one 
distinct advantage—that being the possi- 
bility of its being either handwritten or 
typewritten without the requirement of 
special cutting or embossing machines. 
Another advantage is its lesser weight, 
which sometimes permits the housing of 
large lists where the heavier metal plate 
could not be stored. This is also an aid 
to clerical handling. 

Our third consideration is the equip- 
ment handling both the paper stencil 
and the metal plate. In 1913 the automatic 
bill-feeding machines were introduced, to 
replace, the former cumbersome and gen- 
erally inferior hand-models. With these 
machines the production per operator 
was stepped up considerably, with a corre- 
sponding reduction in operation costs to 
the users. In the years that followed, list- 
ing attachments were provided for pay- 
roll sheets, meter reading sheets, inven- 
tory records, meter lists, etc. These 
changes have been made by degrees dur- 
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ing the lifetime of most of us here, but, 
having been made so gradually, we may 
possibly have failed to appreciate their 
individual significance and importance to 
the industry. 

Even with these substantial improve- 
ments there still remained the handicap 
and the expense that were incurred when 
bills had to be furnished by the printer— 
addressed on automatic machines—and 
later posted on posting machines. The 
inefiiciency of feeding paper through three 
different machines to get the desired result 
was readily apparent. The consequent an- 
noyances and the expense of securing 
accurate registration when this practice 
was followed remained a problem until 
nearly ten years ago, when the manufac- 
turers evolved an addressing machine 
which would take the paper from a roll, 
print it on one side, address it and deliver 
it ready for the billing operation. We are 
all more or less familiar with these ma- 
chines and no doubt agree that this con- 
tribution is generally regarded as one of 
the most outstanding achievements in the 
development of addressing equipment. 


With the increased demand by regula- 
tory bodies. that additional rate informa- 
tion be shown on the customer's bill, the 
original bill printing and addressing ma- 
chines were supplemented—in about 1930 
—by a device which prints not only on 
the face of the bill but also prints the 
rate or other desired information on the 
reverse side of the bill. Some companies 
use this medium for sales or good-will 
messages to their customers, listing of 
collection agencies, and other similar sub- 
jects. Recent demands on the part of cer- 
tain utilities have made necessary the fur- 
ther supplementing of these machines 
with two-color printing devices, and such 
applications are now in use. 

This brings us down to the present day, 
after having considered both the paper 
stencil and the metal plate as well as their 
related equipment, without touching in 
detail upon the improvements and refine- 
ments in the automatic machines that 
make their service of such economical 
value. To what extent the utility account- 
ing field has contributed to this develop- 
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ment is probably unknown or at least con- 
troversial. It seems, however, that the 
utility accountant has participated to 
some extent in the present-day achieve- 
ments by reason of his continued demand 
for more economical operation,—by of- 
fering constructive criticism at every op- 
portunity and indicating his willingness 
to cooperate at all times with the manu- 
facturers toward reaching the desired 
goal, which might be said to be the maxi- 
mum in refinement of equipment com- 
bined with the maximum in economy of 
operation. 

There appears to be no question re- 
garding the efficient and economical ac- 
complishments in the development of ad- 
dressing equipment up to the present 
day. This in itself should encourage all 
of us not only to continue our close asso- 
ciation with the different manufacturers 
but to take them further into our con- 
fidence, with a view toward obtaining 
added improvements and economies in the 
solution of our future problems—as they 
may develop. 





Writing Arrears Notices 


HE following is a brief description of 

the procedure adopted by the Consum- 
ers’ Gas Company of Toronto for the 
preparation of arrears notices. To some 
this subject may seem prosaic and to con- 
tain nothing of interest to them, but there 
may be others whose situation is similar 
to ours and to whom this statement of 
our experience may be of assistance in 
finding a favorable solution to their own 
problem. 

The writing of arrears notices repre- 
sents an added expense of collection and 
because we deplore the addition of this 
expense to the potential loss which may 
accrue from a long list of delinquent ac- 
counts, we feel an extra glow of satisfac- 
tion when we are able to reduce the cost 
of this work. 

This company serves the city of 
Toronto and the adjacent suburban terri- 
tory, comprising an area of about 56 
square miles and reaching a population in 
excess of 750,000. Our consumers number 
about 160,000. 

Our plan of accounting calls for the 
division of the city into 24 geographical 
districts, and each ledger, of which there 
are seven, is composed of an equal part of 
each district. There are therefore 168 
control units of approximately 1,000 ac- 
counts each, which are the bases of our 
schedule for meter reading, billing, bal- 
ancing :ad collection. 

Our system of bookkeeping is the card 
ledger plan. The ledger cards are 5” x 8” 





Contributed by the 1937 Accounting Machines 
Committee, G. F. Trexler, Chairman. 


By H. F. HurcHEeson 


The Consumers’ Gas Company of 
Toronto 


and the monthly charges are recorded on 
them as part of the billing operation. 
The payment of these monthly charges is 
denoted by using an all metal dating 
stamp. The gas bill is prepared with only 
one 3” x 5” stub which serves as the 
cashier's coupon. 

The information for writing the arrears 
notices is taken directly from the ledger 
cards which, for the convenience of the 
operators, are arranged in order, in a 
wooden tray (4” x 8%” x 14”) by the 
ledgerkeeper. The cards with fully paid 
up accounts are placed on their 8” side 
and those with accounts in arrears, on 
their 5” side. The latter group contain 
the necessary information. 

The five-fold forms for writing the 
notices are supplied in cartons containing 
1,500 notices, in one strip, interleaved 
with one-time carbon. Number one and 
two copies of the form together comprise 
the consumer's notice, number two serving 
as the cashier's coupon, when the con- 
sumer uses the notice in paying his bill. 
Incidentally the size of the form is set at 


“3” x 5” to correspond with the regular 


gas bill coupon. Number three copy is 
used as the collector's work ticket, num- 
ber four is the cut-off notice and number 
five the office copy. The office copies are 
kept on file in the Coupon Listing De- 
partment, where all delinquent payments 
are checked to them to facilitate prompt 


posting of payments to the collectors’ work 
tickets. 

The equipment for writing these notices 
consists of standard electric carriage type- 
writers. These machines space, raise and 
return the carriage electrically. This fea- 
ture of carriage-return makes possible a 
decided increase in speed and a greater 
degree of neatness when compared with 
our old equipment. The returning car- 
riage is under the constant control of 
the operator and may be stopped either 
at the left side of the form or at an in- 
termediate point. As we operate, the in- 
termediate stop is at the tabulation point 
for the amount and when it is necessary 
to write more than one amount on the 
notice it ensures their being vertically in 
line without the operator having to 
fumble to find the tabulation stop. In 
addition to the above features the ma- 
chines are equipped with 12 to the inch 
Elite Type, Uncial numerals and Palm- 
tabulator Key. 

The machines are placed on standard 
folding typewriter desks. On the back 
of each desk is affixed a box-like con- 
tainer, the bottom part of which holds 
the carton of forms. A narrow chute al- 
lows the form to feed up over an apron 
hinged to the top of the desk, through a 
special guide of our own design and into 
the machines. Returning, the completed 
forms pass over the incoming ones, into a 
receptacle in front of the chute. The 
special guide can be folded back so as to 
permit the machines to be closed into the 
desk at night. In designing the form, 
special attention was paid to the spacing 

(Continued on page 159) 
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Load Possibilities with Gas-Fired Circulators 


HE gas-fired 
circulator today 
has a very keen 
competitor in the 
oil burning circula- 
tor. In many terri- 
tories, and this in- 
cludes some natural 
gas territory, the oil 
circulating heater 
has had enormous 
sales, whereas the 
gas circulator has 
lagged considerably. 
Let us consider 
the statistics on actual sales of gas-fired 
circulating heaters and oil circulating heat- 
ers for the year of 1937. Samuel Dunckel, 
managing director of the Institute of Cook- 
ing and Heating Appliance Manufacturers, 
Washington, D. C. reports that more than 
350,000 oil circulating heaters were shipped 
during the year, and the statistical depart- 
ment of the Association of Gas Appliance 
and Equipment Manufacturers reports 100,- 
000 gas-fired circulating heaters sold during 
the year 1937. The data on gas heaters 
represent only about 45% of the industry, 
while the figures on oil heaters represent 
more than 95% of the oil heater industry. 
Coal circulating heaters increased 32% in 
1936 over 1935, but in 1937 there was a de- 
crease of 16% in the sale of coal heaters. 





Charles F. Spicer 


Oil Heaters Increase 

Ten leading manufacturers of oil circulat- 
ing heaters in the Middle West had an in- 
crease of more than 100% on shipments of 
oil circulating heaters in 1937 over 1936. 
Of course, we must recognize that some of 
this larger sale is due to the fact that many 
oil circulating heaters are sold off the gas 
lines. 

The most important thing for us to note 
in this information is that we must realize 
beyond any doubt that the public generally 
and the users of stoves in particular have 
become educated to automatic and con- 
trolled heat of some kind. Even though the 
oil circulator requires partial attention and 
the gas-fired circulator is more convenient 
and requires no attention, both oil and gas 
circulating heaters are being used more and 
more instead of coal heaters. 

The market for gas circulators is firmly 
established and it is up to us to work the 
field and glean our share of the profit. 

Many people who do not have a central 
heating plant are just as anxious to elim- 
inate carrying in coal and carrying out ashes 
and frequently looking after the fire, to 


Presented at Eastern Regional Natural Gas 
Sales Conference, Pittsburgh, Feb. 3, 1938. 


By Cuar es F. Spicer 
The Moore Corp., Joliet, Ill. 


say nothing about the dust and dirt, as the 
people who have a central heating plant. 

With the vast difference in the number of 
sales of oil circulating heaters against gas 
circulating heaters, considering all the ex- 
tenuating circumstances it is to our interest 
to ask why the oil heater has surpassed the 
gas heater to such a great extent, as the 
average billing price to dealers on oil burn- 
ing circulators in 1937 was from $40.00 to 
$42.00, and a large per cent of these heaters 
were sold to retail at about $75.00. The av- 
erage billing price for the first nine months 
of 1937 on gas-fired circulating heaters was 
but $17.32 on the first 35,000 heaters sold. 
I do not have the average billing price on 
the balance of 65,000. The point I wish to 
bring out here is that despite the fact that 
the billing prices on these two commodities 
are comparative in scale and capacity, the 
higher priced oil heaters are being sold 
while with the gas-fired circulators the 
lower priced heaters are being sold. This is 
a condition that should and could be ad- 
justed. 

Gas Circulator Superior 

By any basis of comparison the gas-fired 
circulator so far surpasses the oil circulator 
that it is very evident proper selling tactics 
are not being exercised in getting gas cir- 
culating heaters on the retail market, and 
the value of gas as a fuel for heating has 
not been properly sold to the public, as in 
most cases the gas circulator could be used 
more economically and with much greater 
efficiency than the oil circulator. 

The popular selling oil heater is what is 
known as the pot type. This requires more 
draft in the chimney than a coal heater in 
order to have proper combustion. In the 
case of a good gas-fired circulating heater 
the chimney is used for taking off the prod- 
ucts of combustion only, and the gas heater 
does not depend upon a draft for proper 
performance. 

Oil heater manufacturers at a_ recent 
meeting recommended that the figure of 
70% efficiency be used when operating on 
a chimney requiring a draft equal to .04 
inches to .06 inches of water. However, 
the manufacturers of what is known as the 
sleeve type oil heater claim the heater will 
give good performance when connected to 
a chimney with a .02 to .03 inch draft and 
they claim 80% efficiency. Some manufac- 
turers of oil heaters make ridiculous claims, 
and one manufacturer has an output rating 
on his heater which is equivalent to 150% 
efficiency. 


The pot type oil heater of all makes re- 
quires more expert adjustment and installa- 
tion than any gas heater made, and all 
manufacturers of oil heaters issue positive 
instructions that the heater must set abso- 
lutely level as the heaters have a constant 
level float valve and the input can vary 
20% if the heater is not perfectly level. 

Then too there is the matter of service, 
ana we can safely say that there are ten 
service calls made on oil heaters to one on 
gas heaters, and 75% of the oil heater serv- 
ice calls are due to the inconsistent grades 
of No. 1 Distillate oil. However this con- 
dition will be eliminated within the next 
year as all of the leading oil refineries are 
at this time preparing to produce a proper 
grade of oil for use in the pot type oil 
heater. Two of the largest refineries at the 
present time do not make a fuel suitable 
for a pot type oil heater and they give the 
consumer the next-best grade they might 
have, which invariably causes trouble, re- 
sulting in service calls. 

These popular pot type heaters depend 
entirely upon the draft for combustion, and 
due to the difficulty experienced by having 
these heaters connected to a chimney that 
does not have an extra good draft, many 
heaters have been taken out on account of 
insufficient draft in the chimney and the 
proper oil not being available. 

All of these hazards, inconveniences, re- 
strictions and possible trouble giving de- 
vices are eliminated by using a good gas- 
fired circulating heater. 


Cost of Operation 

Let us compare the cost of operation of 
these two types of heaters. The popular 
selling size oil circulator has a B.t.u. input 
rating per hour of 56,000 and an output of 
about 45,000, and in this particular size the 
fuel consumption in a twenty-four hour 
day at maximum, is a little over 13 gallons 
of No. 1 Distillate oil, and the price of 
714¢ per gallon is the lowest price that I 
have ever heard quoted in any state. I feel 
safe in making the statement that the aver- 
age price in most states is just a little over 
8¢ per gallon. The minimum fuel con- 
sumption of the highest class oil heater is 
114 gallons in a twenty-four hour period. 
A good grade of No. 1 Distillate oil con- 
tains 136,370 B.t.u. per gallon. Therefore, 
1,000 cubic feet of 1,000 B.t.u. gas equals 
7.34 gals. of oil (assuming the efficiency of 
both gas and oil heaters to be 80%) and 
oil at 714¢ per gallon equals 55.05¢ per 
1,000 B.t.u. gas; 60¢ gas is equal to 8.2¢ 
oil; 65¢ gas is equal to 8.85¢ oil, and 70¢ 
gas is equal to 9.54¢ oil, so there are thou- 
sands of people who are paying more for 
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oil than gas would cost in a good gas-fired 
circulating heater. 

Where only 500 to 600 B.t.u. gas is 
available I can see where the oil circulator 
would have a large sale, but where natural 
gas is available at the average rate there 
is no reason why the oil heater should be 
sold on the gas lines. One city that I 
know of with 170,000 population has 
1,000 B.t.u. gas at 50¢ per thousand, and 
one retail dealer in this city sold 350 oil 
heaters in 1937. 

It is evident that many people buy on 
emotion and without getting facts and do 
not always seek the best appliance or fuel 
for their requirements. 

Oil circulating heaters are not being 
sold to any great extent where coal is avail- 
able at an extremely low price, as in this 
immediate Pittsburgh district, but where 
coal is sold at a higher price the oil heater 
is replacing the coal heater so fast that the 
ticker is running away behind in recording 
the sales. In fact this condition has so 
greatly perturbed the coal heater manufac- 
turers that almost all of them have had to 
manufacture oil heaters in order to keep up 
their volume. 

Inasmuch as the oil heater is practically 
a new appliance, it is astounding how the 
sales have increased steadily year after 
year all over the United States and sections 
of Canada. Of course, this product has 
been very highly advertised. 


How To Increase Sales 

As a means of increasing the sale of gas- 
fired circulating heaters I would like to ex- 
press to a certain extent what in my opinion 
is lacking. First of all, it is obvious in 
many sections of the country, the public 
has not been properly sold on the value of 
gas as a fuel for heating. The gas industry 
recognizes that there are possibly ten or 
more salesmen selling electric refrigerators 
to one selling gas refrigerators, and I feel 
safe in saying that in cities such as De- 
troit, Chicago and many others, where 
natural or mixed gas is used, with a high 
B.t.u. content, that there are more than fifty 
sales people selling oil heaters to one sell- 
ing gas heaters, and that there is ten to 
twenty times more publicity in the news- 
papers on oil heaters than there is on gas 
heaters in many cities. Last Fall the Chi- 
cago Tribune carried in one issue seven- 
teen advertisements of dealers on oil heaters. 

It is evident that something must be 
done to convince the prospects and pur- 
chasers that the gas-fired circulating heater 
is more economical than oil, and in many 
cases more economical than coal, to say 
nothing of the convenience of gas. The 
gas heater is far superior in its perform- 
ance to either a coal circulator or an oil 
circulator. I am convinced that many more 
than 75% of the people who have pur- 
chased oil circulating heaters in towns 
where natural gas is available would much 
prefer a good gas-fired circulating heater, 
if they knew the facts. 
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Courtesy Nat Blinks, General Gas Light Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A few of those who took part in the record Mid-West Regional Gas Sales Conference, 
held in Chicago, Feb. 10-12. Top row, left to right: F. X. Mettenet, The Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co.; B. T. Franck, chairman. of the conference, The Grand Rapids Gas Light 
Co.; Newell E. Loomis, The Detroit City Gas Co. Second Row: Fred A. Kaiser, Detroit- 
Michigan Stove Co.; Mildred Clark, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co.; C. A. Luther, The 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. Third Row: Mattie Rouse, Consumers Power Co.; Karen 
Fladoes, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. Bottom row: J. C. Sackman, Northern Indiana 
Public Service Co.; Jessie McQueen, American Gas Association; B. T. Franck 


I have attended three meetings of stove 
manufacturers in the last four weeks, and 
while my listeners may think that I am 
stressing the oil heater competition to too 
great an extent, I am sure that you do not 


. realize the seriousness of this situation, as 


to the oil circulating heater competition. 
The matter of commissions and load 
bonus should be considered and it is my 
suggestion that the sales executive give this 
serious thought for their set-up for 1938. I 
personally contact utilities in several states, 
and I am convinced that the gas-fired circu- 
lating heater in many towns is not being 


advertised and pushed as extensively as 
conditions warrant. 

Where the utilities have a splendid sales 
organization, the remuneration on circulat- 
ing heaters to the salesmen and heating 
engineers is such that the sales on these 
heaters are not pushed, as salesmen and 
heating engineers can sell other types of 
heating appliances with the same B.t.u. in- 
put and make four or five times the num- 
ber of dollars in commissions and bonus 
than can be made on the gas-fired circulat- 


(Continued on page 151) 
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A scene from the skit "Mrs. Antique and Mrs. Modern,” played by 
pany at the Mid-West Gas Sales Conference in Chicago. The setting 


their newspaper cooking schools 
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Courtesy Nat Blinks 


Carolyn Bickford and Mattie Rouse of the Consumers Power Com- 
is the portable kitchen used by the Consumers Power Company in 


Home Service Notes from the Gas Sales Conferences 


HE February home service calendar in- 

cluded participation on three regional 
gas sales conferences and the annual meet- 
ing of the New England Gas Association. In 
New Jersey the home service directors of 
the New Jersey Gas Association met for a 
one-day conference on February 14. A good 
attendance rewarded each of the home serv- 
ice programs. The chairmen were as fol- 
lows: Southern—Margaret Marable, Dallas 
Gas Company, now of Servel Inc.; East- 
ern—Mrs. Ann Sutter, Equitable Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh; New England—Mrs. Eleanor 
Kingsley, Worcester Gas Light Co.; Mid- 
West—Mattie Rouse, Consumers Power 
Company, Flint, Mich.; New Jersey—Mrs. 
Eliza Stephenson, Jersey Central Power & 
Light Co., Asbury Park. 

All people participating on the home 
service programs made a creditable show- 
ing in their talks. Following are highlights 
of some of the papers: 


Southern-Southwestern Gas 
Sales Conference 

MODERN EQUIPMENT DRAMATIZED—In 
the Public Service Co. of San Antonio, one 
of the features of the Spanish Patio audi- 
torium is the ‘Talking Range.” The home 
economist opens the program with the mix- 
ing of a cake, stressing the fundamentals 
of precision cookery. As the cake batter 
is placed in the pans she states, “I have 
accurately measured my ingredients; I have 
accurately measured my temperature by 
means of the heat control on my oven; 
and I am accurately measuring the time for 
the baking of the cake by setting the timer 
on the range.”” She then places the pans 
in the oven, closes the door, sets the timer 
and retires from the platform. The range 
then takes up the story,—a voice in a magic 
cabinet through a public address system re- 
motely operated: “J am the modern gas 
range,—one of the modern home servants.” 

At the end of this talk, which features 
precision results in cooking, the home econ- 


By JesstE McQuEeEN 


Home Service Counsellor, A. G. A. 


omist comes back on the stage and opens 
the oven, taking out a beautifully baked 
cake which she holds up for the audience 
to see. The voice in the magic cabinet 
finishes as follows: ‘Please remember I 
serve you and serve you well if you will 
give me an opportunity. Accurately measure 
your ingredients; accurately set your heat 
control and accurately measure your time. 
The result is precision cookery.” 

The talking cabinet was displayed at the 
Southern Gas Association Convention in 
Dallas, and introduced by R. E. Sively, sales 
manager, and Nell Read, home service di- 
rector of the San Antonio Public Service 
Company. 

DEALER COOPERATION—A program 
launched by the Dallas gas sales depart- 
ment is that of inviting representatives of 
meat markets, grocery stores and packing 
houses to attend a meat cookery demon- 
stration conducted by Albertine Berry, home 
service director. The purpose has been to 
show how controlled temperatures avail- 
able on modern gas ranges make possible 
better cooking of less expensive cuts of 
meat. Long, slow cooking in moist heat 
is the answer. About 700 of these repre- 
sentatives will be given demonstrations, 
and at the close dealers selling gas equip- 
ment will be given the same demonstrations 
as a cooperative procedure. 

In the home service program at the 
Southern-Southwestern Sales Conference, 
Albertine Berry described this program in 
her sales-slanted food demonstration en- 
titled “Home Service Goes to Market.” 


Eastern Natural Gas Sales Conference 

COOPERATION WITH OUTSIDE GRouPS— 
At the conference in Pittsburgh, Mary 
Evans described the methods of home serv- 
ice cooperation with community groups 


carried on by the Scranton-Spring Brook 
Water Service Co., Scranton, Pa. She 
stated that by cooperating with outside 
groups the gas company is brought before 
the community as not only rendering serv- 
ice to its consumers, but also being inter- 
ested in the welfare of its many civic or- 
ganizations. 

The auditorium of this company is avail- 
able to all organizations for benefit parties. 
In the last few months it has been used by 
such groups as the Dietetic Association, 
Quota Club, college clubs, parent-teacher 
groups and the American Legion Auxiliary. 

For community demonstrations presented 
by the company, they rent women’s club 
houses and churches, paying a rental fee for 
the use of the building. An opportunity 
is given officers of the group to plan ways 
of adding to their treasury by charging ad- 
mission. Miss Evans said, “It is one thing 
to have what the public wants, and another 
to let them know you have it. Telling peo- 
ple what you have through cooperation 
with outside groups has proved successful.” 


New England Gas Association 

PupPpET SHOw—The home service group 
of the New England Gas Association was 
treated to an unusual show in seeing Handy 
McSaver’s All Gas Show. Handy McSaver 
is a puppet made, directed and voiced by 
Mrs. Lyda Flanders of the Worcester Gas 
Light Co., at Worcester. G. H. Hawley, 
president of the New England Gas Associa- 
tion, as he watched the show said ‘There 
is nothing amateurish about this show. It 
is truly professional and beautifully done.” 

Mrs. Flanders started out making puppets 
as a hobby; then, like Topsy, it ‘jest 
growed.” She attended courses hither and 
yon, studying public speaking, and attend- 
ing the Puppeteers’ Convention in St. Louis. 
Her show is large enough to be seen by a 
group of several hundred. In setting up 
the whole apparatus the employees in the 
distribution department of the Worcester 
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Gas Light Co., have cooperated so that the 
set can be taken down and packed in a small 
bag. Sections of gas pipe fit into each 
other and constitute the framework. 

The puppet show has been particularly 
popular in the territory served by the com- 
pany and has served as a factor of immense 


good will. 


Mid-West Gas Sales Conference 

PorTABLE KITCHEN—A high-spot in the 
Mid-West Conference was the home serv- 
ice skit entitled “Mrs. Antique and Mrs. 
Modern.” The background was the portable 
kitchen of the Consumers Power Co., of 
Michigan, which is used for the district 
cooking schools sponsored by the company. 
The beautiful streamlined kitchen, fitted 
with modern equipment, quite stole the 
show. 

The role of Mrs. Antique in this skit 
was played by Mrs. Carolyn Bickford of 
Lansing. The part of Mrs. Modern was 
taken by Mattie Rouse, who carried on this 
drama activity as just one more addition 
to her many duties as chairman of the home 
service program. Mrs. Antique and Mrs. 
Modern worked simultaneously on the stage, 
each preparing a cake and an oven dinner. 
Mrs. Antique worked double time with the 
old range, and Mrs. Modern was free from 
all responsibilities such as oven watching, 
because of her range being equipped with 
thermostat and clock control. 

Home Servick Hertps SaLreEs—Home 
service work in the Grand Rapids Gas Light 
Co. features the use of drama in its group 
presentations. A skit entitled. ““My Wife 
Buys a Refrigerator” has been shown twenty- 
six times to women’s club groups who have 
been invited to make use of the auditorium. 
This skit is the same one that was shown 
at the Chicago conference. Lucille Hall, 
in her paper at the home service luncheon 
at this conference, commented that as a 
result of the emphasis placed on the value 
of silence, one woman calling in the office 
after attending such a demonstration, said 
“My refrigerator never turned on so often 
or made so much noise as it has since I saw 
that play.” 


New Jersey Home Service Conference 

SurvEY Catis—In the Elizabethtown 
Consolidated Gas Co. of New Jersey, eight 
gitls have been added to the staff for the 
surveying of one- and two-family houses, 
as a means of finding out what equipment 
may need service calls, to increase the use 
of the present equipment, and to judge 
and report prospects. Before the girls are 
sent out on this work they are given thor- 
ough training courses in the use and opera- 
tion of gas equipment by Mrs. Mary Hall, 
home service director. At the end, an ex- 
tensive written examination is required, 
covering points on the use of gas and the 
construction of different parts of different 
models of gas ranges, refrigerators and 
water heaters. 


C. P. Range Activity 
Getrinc REeADY—Classes for salesmen 
are listed as one means of preparation for 
the Certified Performance Range Campaign, 


opening August 1. In The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., salesmen’s classes are under way 
with a course of three lessons given to 
every company salesman. The salesmen 
meet late in the afternoon and prepare the 
foods to be eaten later as a dinner. Recipes 
on Top Stove Meals are accompanied with 
talks featuring the advantages of top stove 
cookery. Oven cookery is given the same 
treatment, and so is broiling. 

In addition to salesmen’s classes, as soon 
as new models are available they will be 
tested by home service people of The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company before they 
are accepted for sale. When the models 
have been chosen, a demonstration on all 
models will be given to the salesmen by 
the home service staff to show graphically 
the selling points of each range. 


GAS-FIRED CIRCULATORS 
(Continued from page 149) 


ing heater, even at the same retail price. 
The result is the salesmen overlook the 
possibilities of the gas-fired circulating 
heater, naturally being more interested in 
their commission, and in some cases, with 
which I am familiar, the consumer should 
have been sold a circulating heater, which 
would have given better satisfaction than 
the gas appliance which was sold to him. 

I am of the opinion that the Service De- 
partment making installations can install 
5 gas circulating heaters in the same time 
required to make an installation of one 
other type of gas heating appliance, and 
this is surely an advantage to all concerned 
in the busy heating season. 


Oil Competition. Keen 

There is no question but that the oil cir- 
culating heater is very much more compe- 
tition to the gas industry than coal heaters, 
and we should give the oil heater manu- 
facturers and dealers some credit for edu- 
cating the public to an appliance other than 
a coal heater. While the oil heater re- 
quires frequent filling and some attention 
the dealers cleverly call this automatic heat 
and it is surely having an acceptance with 
the public. 

With gas circulating heaters actually 
having the advantage of automatic heat and 
with natural gas at a price of or about 75¢, 
there is no real reason for the large sale 
on oil heaters, and it is going to be up to 
somebody to educate the public to the de- 
cided advantages of gas over other fuels 
and especially oil. This is a job for utili- 
ties and the manufacturers of gas-fired cir- 
culating heaters. 

It is absolutely necessary for gas-fired cir- 
culators to have eye appeal as well as dura- 
bility and efficiency and from the billing 


.price of gas-fired circulating heaters it is 


obvious that too many utilities and deal- 
ers are attempting to get the most B.t.u.’s 
for the dollar and many utilities have 
learned that the cost price is not a great 
factor comparative to the satisfaction to the 
user over a period of many years as the 
income to the utility for many years is of 
much more importance. 
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I have noticed that many sales executives 
furnish their salesmen with data on oil 
burners for central heating plants compara- 
tive with gas, and this same breakdown is 
carried out including coal, and it is my sug- 
gestion that the utility salesmen should be 
furnished the same information on gas-fired 
circulating heaters against oil burning cir- 
culating heaters. Circular No. 335, pub- 
lished by the United States Department of 
Agriculture which shows the relative cost 
of operating a gas-fired circulator against 
oil burning circulators, can be had from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., at 5¢ each. 

The dealers who are merchandising oil 
circulating heaters and coal circulating heat- 
ers sell the heaters to heat several rooms or 
an entire small home, and they have very 
few reverts providing the heaters are sold in 
a large enough size to do the job. Many 
utilities are selling gas-fired circulating 
heaters as just a one-room heater, and in 
my opinion this is a mistake, as I know of 
some successful utility merchandisers who 
sell this equipment to heat the average 
small home, and they have been successful 
in increasing sales on gas circulating heat- 
ers each year. 


Should Advertise Gas 


I will not go into detail as to the great 
advantages of gas as a fuel for heating, but 
do suggest that we should emphasize the 
convenience and other advantages which 
associate themselves with the use of gas 
for heating purposes. 

While meter readers no doubt have 
enough meters to read to keep them busy 
without giving them added _responsibil- 
ities, many utilities have been very suc- 
cessful in securing prospects by having the 
meter readers simply make a mark on the 
meter slips as they read the meter, indi- 
cating that the customer does not have a 
central heating plant, and is heating with 
some other fuel. This information can be 
taken off of the sheets and turned over to 
the Sales Department as a list of prospects 
to be “weeded out’ through contacts by 
the salesmen. 

Cashiers can enter into some little conver- 
sation with most of the customers as they 
come in to pay their bills, and can gra- 
ciously inquire of the customer if he has a 
furnace or a boiler in the basement and if 
not give them a piece of literature on cir- 
culating heaters. The cashiers can mark 
the stub of the bill and this in turn will 
be taken off and the name and address 
listed for the Sales Department. 

In conclusion I wish to emphasize the 
fact that it is necessary to continually in- 
form the public as to the value of gas as a 
fuel for heating and that the enormous sales 
of oil circulating heaters should convince 
any of the executives of Utilities that the 
users of stoves are rapidly being educated 
to fuels other than coal, and the great 
masses, whether they have a central heat- 
ing plant or a stove, are anxious to elimi- 
nate cafrying in coal and carrying out 
ashes and looking after the fire, and there 
is a large proven market for gas-fired cir- 
culating heaters. 
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Expanding Markets for Industrial Gas Discussed 
at Pittsburgh Conference 


O direct and vital was the informa- 

tion packed into the papers presented 
at the A. G. A. Conference on Industrial 
Gas Sales held in Pittsburgh, Pa., March 
7 and 8 that those present were gal- 
vanized into active discussions that 
brought out a world of facts, figures and 
experiences of great value. The confer- 
ence was held under the auspices of the 
Industrial Gas Section, Hal A. Clark, De- 
troit City Gas Co., Detroit, Mich., Chair- 
man. More than 150 natural and manu- 
factured gas men from all over the coun- 
try registered. 

Among the highlights of the confer- 
ence was the prolonged discussion 
prompted by a paper entitled ‘Penetrat- 
ing the Industrial Air Conditioning Mar- 
ket’ by F. M. Johnson, Kathabar Div., 
Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, Ohio. 
Practically all of the papers were illus- 
trated with slides. 

The conference opened Monday morn- 
ing with Mr. Clark presiding. The key- 
note address was made by Charles E. 
Bennett, president, The Manufacturers 
Light & Heat Co., Pittsburgh, whose sub- 
ject was “The Desirability and Value of 
Industrial Gas Business.” Mr. Bennett 













Prominent gas men at the Pittsburgh conference. 
Engine Power Committee. 





Chairman Clark and Vice-Chairman Trem- 
bly presiding at the conference 


By J. B. NEALEY 


American Gas Association 


stressed the fact that the most important 
job today was sales, and that a logical 
and economic development and the reten- 
tion of industrial gas markets is abso- 
lutely necessary in the gas business. 
Illustrating how the industrial load 
filled the valleys of the load curve he 
gave delivery figures for his company on 
the coldest day in almost 30 years, Jan. 
27, 1936, for different classes of busi- 
ness. Summing up, he said, “our indus- 


Toledo 


trial customers on the peak day required 
only 19.8% of our production and trans- 
portation capacity, yet they purchased 
42.3% of our total output during the 
year. All other classes of customers 
(chiefly domestic) required 80.2% of our 
capacity on the peak day and used only 
52.7% of our year’s output.” He then 
went on, in a most interesting manner, to 
develop the subject of an economic bal- 
ance between domestic and industrial gas 
sales. 

Alexander Forward, managing director, 
American Gas Association, paid tribute 
to the industrial gas men in a brief ad- 
dress and voiced his appreciation of the 
work they were doing. 


Crucible Furnace Described 


The development of an improved type 
of crucible gas furnace for melting brass 
was described in a joint paper “Improve- 
ments in Crucible Melting With Gas” by 
Ralph D. Hawkins, The Bridgeport Gas 
Light Co., chairman, Non-Ferrous Metals 
Committee and Oliver D. Pritchard, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. It was shown 
that by changing the design of the old 
melting furnaces and utilizing high tem- 
perature insulating refractories a reduc- 
tion in fuel consumption of up to 40% 
may be effected. During the following 
discussion Ralph L. Manier, Central New 
York Power Corp., Syracuse, chairman, 
Advisory Committee, told of melting 
steel, and J. William Harrison, Hartford 
Gas Co., Hartford, Conn., cited low costs 
obtained with brass melting. 


Left—Ed. Kramer, Atlanta, Ga., chairman, Gas 
Below, left to right: Thomas E. Wood, Pittsburgh; Franklin T. Rainey, 
Columbus, chairman, Program Committee; C. B. Mershon, Pittsburgh; Ralph D. Hawkins, Bridge- 
port, chairman, Non-Ferrous Metals Committee; George W. Ousler, Pittsburgh; Harvery C. Weller, 
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“Immersion Heating Capitalizes the 
Advantages of Gas for Soft Metal Melt- 
ing” was the heading of a paper by Elmer 
B. Dunkak, The C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., 
Baltimore. He gave much valuable data 
on large volume, soft metal melting in 
tin pots in tin plate mills, big lead pots 
used in sheathing rubber hose, stereotype 
pots in newspaper plants, lead pots in 
heat treating and many other applica- 
tions. Savings accomplished with this 
method of metal melting were enumer- 
ated. 

During the discussion of Mr. Dunkak’s 
paper, he cited a battery of 8 monotype 
machines in one plant in Baltimore in 
which the melting pots were changed to 
this method of melting with a saving in 
fuel of 58%. George J. O'Neil, Pennsyl- 
vania Gas & Electric Co., York, Pa., 
matched this with a statement about the 
conversion of 8 linotype melters in the 
plant of a local newspaper 214 years ago, 
resulting in a fuel saving of 54%. Karl 
Emmerling, The East Ohio Gas Co., 
Cleveland, contributed his successful ex- 
periences with tin plate pots in steel 
mills. 


Gas Forging Practice 

A most informative case history was 
presented in a discussion of up-to-date 
gas forging practice by M. W. Martin, 
Public Service Co. of Indiana, Indianap- 
olis. Details of a series of tests on oil- 
fired forging furnaces resulting in the 
adoption of a combination gas-oil burner 
utilizing 80% gas were given. At one 
point in these tests it was indicated that 
“neither the straight inspirator non- 
luminous flame or the highly luminous 
diffusion flame appeared to meet our 
previously established forge shop require- 
ments,” said Mr. Martin. The combina- 
tion gas-oil burner was designed to intro- 
duce illuminating hydrocarbons in the 
form of fuel oil and the results were 
highly satisfactory. This paper was fol- 
lowed by an interesting exposition by 
N. B. Lantz, Public Service Co. of In- 
diana, Newcastle, Ind. 

The Industrial Gas Men’s Luncheon 
was to be addressed by Joseph McKinley, 


vice-president in charge of sales, Equitable 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh, but due to sickness 
his address was delivered by G. W. 
Ousler, general sales manager, of the 
same company. Stressing the necessity for 
steady intelligent effort, he said, “In my 
opinion, the day is here when no gas 
company, whether mixed, manufactured 
or natural gas, can leave any load, how- 
ever secure it may seem, unprotected and 
without sales and utilization attention. 
Even when a customer is completely sold 
and is using gas fuel exclusively we can- 
not rest on our oars.” 


Forced Convection Heating 

The Monday afternoon session opened 
with Frank H. Trembly, Jr., The Phila- 
delphia Gas Works Co., and vice-chair- 
man, Industrial Gas Section, presiding. 
The first speaker was Harvey C. Weller, 
Surface Combustion Corp., who spoke on 
“A Discussion of Gas in the Glass Indus- 
try.” He told of how forced convection 
heating, which has been so successful in 
modern industrial furnace applications in 
other fields within the temperature ranges 
of 600 to 1200 deg. F., has been applied 
to glass lehrs with very good results. Most 
important result was the elimination of 
the muffle. 

Mr. Weller then discussed the direct 
firing of ceramic colors on glass. “An 
oxidizing atmosphere is necessary and 
when manufactured gas with consider- 
able sulphur is used, gas radiant tubes 
are employed,” he stated. The accom- 
panying slides showed a number of in- 
teresting installations. Many other points 
were brought out by Mr. Weller in an- 
swer to questions. 

The relative merits of “Long and Short 
Gas Flames in Industrial Heating” were 
related in a paper by A. M. Capper, Con- 
tinental Roll & Steel Foundry Co. An- 
other definition is ‘luminous flame” and 
“clear flame” and Mr. Capper, in describ- 
ing the luminous flame, stated that gen- 
erally “for a given flame of gas through 
the same burner, this luminosity is in- 
creased with an increased length.” Points 
in favor of the long luminous flame 
were: An increased rate of transfer; more 
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uniform temperature; less maintenance 
of refractories and less oxidation or scal- 
ing. In favor of the short flame were 
better control of furnace atmospheres; 
less combustion volume required; lower 
initial cost and elimination of smoke. 
Valuable information on all these points 
was given leading to the conclusion that 
the long flame was the best for many 
applications. 

During the following discussion Karl 
Emmerling, The East Ohio Gas Co., de- 
clared that the luminous flame has proved 
invaluable in continuous heating fur- 
naces in steel plants when the flow of 
gases was counter to the flow of work. 
He cited 20 or 30 gas furnaces of that 
type in his territory, all but three fired 
with gas luminous flames. In answer to 
questions Mr. Capper thought 1200 deg. 
F. the lowest practical temperature at 
which luminous flames should be used. 
C. B. Mershon, The Manufacturers Light 
& Heat Co., Pittsburgh, recalled 6 con- 
tinuous gas billet heaters in one plant in 
which gas was most effective when the 
luminous type flame was employed. Mr. 
Capper further stated that the same 
burner equipment will produce satisfac- 
tory results with manufactured gas. 


Propane and Butane Study 

Paul J. Ziegelbaur, Detroit City Gas 
Co., spoke briefly on “A Study of Pro- 
pane and Butane as Industrial Fuel” say- 
ing that he had sent out a questionnaire 
on this subject and that the replies were 
so conflicting in ideas as to render the 
effort almost worthless. Discussion de- 
veloped the fact that liquid fuel prices 
vary so widely, that the market condi- 
tions and competitive setup were differ- 
ent for every locality and that each local 
market was a subject for analysis by it- 
self. 


Below, left to right: L. B. Crossman, Boston; Lawrence E. Wagner, Providence; Ralph D. Hawkins, 
Bridgeport; J. William Harrison, Hartford; Charles E. Bennett, Pittsburgh, keynote speaker; 
Frank Leahy, Youngstown; Chairman Clark, and Karl Emmerling, Cleveland. At right are Philip 


Dressler, Pittsburgh; and T. W. Halloran, Albany, chairman, Food Industries Committee 
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Karl Emmerling, The East Ohio Gas 
Co., Cleveland, presided Tuesday morn- 
ing and the first paper was “New De- 
velopments in Applying Gas to Decorating 
Kilns” by Philip Dressler, Swindell- 
Dressler Corp., Pittsburgh. Mr. Dressler 
described the interesting gas decorating 
kiln recently installed at the Lenox pot- 
teries at Trenton, N. J., which are heated 
with gas radiant tubes. Ralph L. Manier, 
Central New York Power Corp., Syra- 
cuse, told about bisque and glost kilns 
in Syracuse that had been successfully 
converted from electricity to gas radiant 
tube heating. C. B. Mershon stated that 
a circular type kiln, 30 ft. in diameter, 
at the Shenango Pottery was heated by 
this method. This kiln has a capacity for 
1000 dozen pieces of china per day. Mr. 
Dressler thought that the gas radiant tube 
method of heating would eventually be- 
come standard for porcelain enamel fur- 
naces. 


Gas Use in Food Industries 

T. W. Halloran, New York Power & 
Light Corp., chairman, Food Industries 
Committee, delivered a valuable paper 
entitled “A Discussion of Gas in Food 
Manufacturing Industries.” Figures were 
cited to show the enormous size of the 
food production industry and classifica- 
tions were given to indicate where gas 
might be sold to advantage. Special proc- 
esses such as coffee and peanut roasting, 
candy making, banana ripening, etc., were 
then discussed and improved equipment 
described. L. B. Crossman, Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Co., stressed the need for 
more information on gas application in 
smoke houses. William D. Thompson, 
The Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis, 
vouchsafed information on the process of 
tenderizing hams where gas was being 
successfully used. 

How a big industrial gas load was 
built during the depression was told by 
T. E. Butler, The Peoples Natural Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh, in a paper, “Selling Nat- 
ural Gas During a Recession.” Mr. Butler 
stated the depression made the building 
of the load possible because prior to that 
the mills and factories were too busy to 
take time to convert furnaces and fuel 
costs were a secondary consideration. 
During the depression, however, he was 
allowed to demonstrate what gas fuel 
would do toward increasing production, 
turning out a better product and reduc- 
ing fuel costs. This led one plant after 
another to abandon coal, oil and pro- 
ducer gas in favor of natural gas. Among 
these were steel mills, foundries, glass 
plants, railroad repair shops, die blocks 
and shear knife plants; also dairies, ice 
plants, etc. In a tool steel plant gas con- 
sumption was increased from 7 million 
cu.ft. in 1930 to 138 million in 1937 and 
as much again is expected. 

Franklin T. Rainey, The Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co., chairman, Program Committee, 
presiding at the Tuesday afternoon ses- 
sion, first introduced W. N. Blinks, Gen- 
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eral Gas Light Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
One method of selling cited by Mr. 
Blinks in his paper “Proven Methods for 
Selling Gas Unit Heaters to Factories” 
is to introduce the idea at the time the 
plans for a new building are being 
drawn. Savings due to basement elimina- 
tion, first cost of equipment, less fuel 
used, and lower operating expenses usu- 
ally sell not only space heating but proc- 
ess heating as well. Plants with worn out 
heating systems, buildings previously un- 
heated or with inadequate heating equip- 
ment, factories with some departments 
shut down during slack periods or small 
industries occupying portions of large va- 
cant plants—all offer excellent opportu- 
nities to sell gas unit heaters. 

Mr. Blinks also declared “I would ven- 
ture to say that there is not a man present 
who could not in his contacts with in- 
dustrial accounts find at least one applica- 
tion for unit heaters in each plant visited 
—and by application we mean sound eco- 
nomical, efficient application.” 


Air Conditioning 

J. I. Trimble, Surface Combustion 
Corp., contributed valuable information 
and cited several case histories as did 
Homer Hood, Battle Creek Gas Co. 
George Simpson, Pittsburgh Lectrodryer 
Corp., Pittsburgh, declared that a large 
part of industrial air drying involved 
“water correction in air’ and that one 
should think of the moisture in the air 
as superheated steam and what it could 
do to the customers’ products. 

The Kathabar or lithium chloride sys- 
tem of air conditioning with gas was 
described in a paper entitled “Penetra- 
tion of the Industrial Air Conditioning 
Field” by F. M. Johnson, Surface Com- 
bustion Corp. He also told how the same 
equipment that was used for dehumidifi- 
cation in summer could be used for 
humidifying and heating in the winter. 
He cited installations in a drafting room, 
a cellophane printing plant, a match dry- 
ing tunnel, a room for treating photo- 
graphic paper, etc. 

E. P. Kramer, chairman, Gas Engine 
Power Committee, in discussing the sub- 
ject from the gas engine viewpoint, stated 
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that one had but to “realize that the com- 
pression end of the air conditioning busi- 
ness is very little different from the com- 
pression end of the ice business,’ to 
glimpse the possibilities here. He added 
that the margin of profit in cold storage 
and ice plants was often so small that the 
question of the prime mover to use be- 
comes a very important consideration. 

The outstanding success of this confer- 
ence resulted in a rising vote of thanks 
being tendered at the close to the Com- 
mittee on Conference Program and Ar- 
rangements, composed of the following: 

Franklin T. Rainey, chairman, The 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, Ohio; 
John H. Warden, vice-chairman, Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla; J. P. 
Brosius, Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; C. W. Gale, Knoxville Gas Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn.; W. F. Miller, Public 
Service Co. of Northern Illinois, May- 
wood, Ill.; J. F. Quinn, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Irving 
D. Ross, The Peoples Natural Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; O. C. Warren, Birming- 
ham Gas Co., Birmingham, Ala.; and 
T. E. Wood, The Manufacturers Light & 
Heat Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Anyone who looks forward to an age 
when gas will replace solid fuel or oil in 
industrial processes cannot help being en- 
couraged by the latest developments in the 
potteries, where the older type of kiln fur- 
nace, burning solid fuel, is being replaced 
by gas furnaces at the rate of one a week. 
—R. J. RoGErs. 


A Letter from Poland 


ROM Warsaw, Poland, an interesting 

letter was sent to Lawrence E. Bie- 
miller, of Baltimore, chairman of the 
Volume Water Heating Committee, In- 
dustrial Gas Section. It was written by 
E. T. Miks, contractor to the Polish War 
ofice and municipal gas works, and 
promised information on large volume 
water heating in that country. Following 
is the text of the letter, dated February 9, 
1938: 


“[ am in receipt of your circular letter 
pertaining to data in respect to Hot Wa- 
ter Usage for Industrial Purposes. 

“I beg leave to advise you that we have 
for the past three years had quite inter- 
esting experience with the heating of 
large hot water tanks in Metallurgical 
Works in Poland. In all cases the tanks 
were heated by means of Immersion 
Burners supplied with pre-mixed gas and 
air, and thermal efficiencies up to 75% 
have been obtained in some cases. 

“As I presume that data on such equip- 
ment will be of interest to your commit- 
tee, I shall prepare a complete data sheet 
and ensure that same reaches you before 
May 1.” 

This letter shows how far this commit- 
tee is reaching out to secure up-to-date 
data on heating water for industrial and 
commercial establishments. 
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Industrial Gas Briefs 


One of the new type of large-volume 
automatic gas immersion water heaters, 
incorporating principles long used in 
steam coil heaters, was recently installed 
in a large industrial plant in Rockford, 
Ill. This installation was made under the 
supervision of the industrial gas depart- 
ment of The Central Illinois Electric & 
Gas Co. of that city. 


Dog biscuits, Ken-L-Rations brand, are 
now produced and baked on a mass scale. 
The company making these biscuits is lo- 
cated in Rockford, Ill., and has just pur- 
chased a large tunnel-type gas-fired bake 
oven which is 85 ft. in length. This in- 
stallation was also made under the super- 
vision of The Central Illinois Electric & 
Gas Co. 


Larry Foote, industrial gas engineer for 
The Central Illinois Electric & Gas Co., 
reports that the gas radiant tube enamel- 
ing furnace installed in the Geo. D. 
Roper plant last fall is operating beauti- 
fully. He states that it is producing 
enamel ware at a cost lower than has 
ever been attained in this plant hereto- 
fore. 


To further improve the already excellent 
quality of the glass tank refractory blocks 
made by the Findlay Clay Products Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., this concern recently in- 
stalled new gas-fired kilns. These replaced 
the old coal-fired kilns. This brand of 
glass tank refractory block has a remark- 
ably long life. The gas kiln installation 
was made with the cooperation of the In- 
dustrial Gas Department of The Manufac- 
turers Light & Heat Co., Pittsburgh. 


Abandoning the conventional steam ket- 
tles, Gray & Company, Portland, Oregon, 
have adopted gas hot plates in a successful 
effort to further improve an already high 
standard of glaced and other processed 
fruits. One order for gas hot plates has 
been followed by another as the easily con- 
trolled gas burners have established their 
superiority for several of the processes in 
this plant. 


A higher quality salted nut product is 
being produced with a deep fat fryer heated 
with gas immersion (gas heated tubes right 
in the kettle). The General Grocery Com- 
pany (wholesale), Portland, Oregon, has 
just installed a heavy duty nut cooker of 
this type with a thermostatic temperature 
control. The gas immersion type of heat- 
ing, together with the temperature control, 
is said to preserve the oil longer and in 
better condition and produces a better prod- 
uct of greater uniformity. These installa- 
tions were made with the cooperation of 
the Portland Gas & Coke Co., Portland, 
Oregon. 





BEHIND THE SCENES... 


with INDUSTRIAL GAS COMMITTEES 








Managing Committee of the Industrial Gas Section earnestly listening to J. P. Leinroth 
reporting on progress in. industrial and commercial trade paper advertising at a meeting 
of the committee in Pittsburgh, March 9 


What's this? Ed. Kramer's Gas Engine Power Committee takes time out for tea. Has your 
committee gone sissy, Ed.? 


Roy Wright of Cambridge, Mass., is handing it out to the Commercial Cooking and Baking 
Committee at the Pittsburgh meeting 


Charlie Bellamy's Industrial and Commercial Air Conditioning Committee preparing for 
@ Stremuous session 
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The Refractory Screen Carburetor Process 


Heavy Oil Operation 


HE Refractory Screen Carburetor Proc- 
ess developed by the Combustion Utili- 
ties Corporation for the utilization of high 
carbon oils in the production of carburetted 
water gas has been used by Compania 
Cubana de Electricidad at its Havana, Cuba, 
gas plant for the past three years. This 
article will outline our experience and some 
of the unusual operation features of the 
process which has proved of considerable 
value to us in the satisfactory conversion of 
extremely viscous high carbon oils and 
coke to a 510 B.t.u. carburetted water gas. 
Our original decision to install this proc- 
ess was based on the economies made pos- 
sible by permitting the use of Bunker “C” 
oil instead of gas oil and the use of much 
less coke per MCF produced. At that time 
the cost of coke delivered at the plant was 
much higher than for equivalent bunker 
oil and a substantial margin existed be- 
tween gas oil and fuel oil. Since then, 
due to an increase in the cost of fuel oil 
the savings realized from the former, while 
not as great as originally estimated, are 
still sufficient to warrant the conversion of 
an additional set at our plant to this proc- 
ess. The greater ease of oil handling over 
that of coke and the practical elimination 
of severe clinker difficulties is also of con- 
siderable value. 


Economic Factors 


Another factot of economic value is that 
this process has made it possible to use 
the same grade of Bunker “C” oil that is 
purchased in bulk for steam generation 
purposes at the electric plant with the con- 
sequent advantage of combined oil storage 
and price advantages that accrue to the 
purchase of oil in large quantities. As 
anticipated, a substantial reduction in solid 
fuel used for generation has also been 
made which is further reflected in increased 
operating economies because of the favor- 
able relationship of Bunker “C” oil over 
that of coke. 

As the principal elements of the generat- 
ing equipment used in this process are the 
same as those employed in a typical back- 
run carburetted water gas set, the changes 
required to convert our existing 11’ 0” 
Western Gas backrun set equipped with 
mechanical operator, heavy oil lines and 
oil heaters consisted of: the installation of 
a thin refractory screen in the carburetor, 
a reverse blast air line with hydraulic con- 
trolled valve was connected from the air 
header to the top of the superheater and 
two water cooled oil sprays with associated 
oil lines, meters and control valves were 
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provided in the generator. The accom- 
panying diagram will serve to make clear 
the extent of the new work as above out- 
lined. 

The following will briefly describe the 
main operating features of the process and 
give a general resumé of the results ob- 
tained from the operation of the 11’ 0” con- 
verted set. 

In general the operation, with the above 
changes, differs but little from that of our 
past operations except in those functions 
of production required by the viscous high 
carbon oils used. Chief among these as in- 
corporated in plant operation and cycle 
are: 

The operating cycle (see diagram) con- 
sists essentially of that of a standard back- 





Attention Production 
and Chemical Men! 


Make your plans now to at- 
tend the annual joint confer- 
ence of the Gas Production and 
Chemical Committees of the 
American Gas_ Association, 
which takes place May 23, 24 
and 25 at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania in New York City. A 
program alive with interesting 
subjects will be augmented by 
three luncheon conferences at 
which free and open discussion 
will be encouraged. Here is a 
chance to get up-to-date with 
your production and chemical 
problems. See the May issue of 
the A. G. A. Monthly for com- 
plete program details. 

Professor J. J. Morgan of 
Columbia University, chairman 
of the Chemical Committee, 
and C. R. Locke of the Chicago 
By-Product Coke Company, 
chairman of the Gas Produc- 
tion Committee, are in charge 
of the conference. 














run cycle except that immediately following 
backrun steam a reverse blast or back air 
purge through the carburetor takes the place 
of the usual upsteam purge through the 
generator fire. This is followed by gener- 
ator blast, blow run, uprun and backrun 
which completes the cycle. Following is typ- 
ical of the cycle presently being used: 


TSS PI eer OL ret oP 32% 
Blow Run 5% 
MEE Si c/s cach in Fdalavidie totale de 32% 
Backrun 18% 
Reversed Air Purge... ... 2.5.0.0 12% 
Valve Change 1% 
Length of Cycle 5 minutes 
Average Capacity per set hour 190,000 cu-ft. 


The reversed air is used to burn the 
excess oil carbon and coke, deposited from 
a previous run, from the refractory screen 
and transfer heat back to the screen, the 
top of the carburetor and the generator. 
It also purges rich gas to the holder and in- 
troduces an inert gas in the superheater, 
carburetor and generator which prevents 
explosions when the secondary and pri- 
mary air valves are opened. Unusual to 
ordinary practice the carburetor blast is 
opened before the generator air and burns 
the oil vapors that otherwise would pass 
out of the stack as smoke. Ignition of 
the primary blast gases with the secondary 
air is established by the hot carburetor 
walls and the screen which have been 
brought back to ignition temperature after 
the uprun by the backrun steam and re- 
versed air purge. 


Retains Coke Dust 


We have found that the refractory screen 
retains practically all of the carbon and 
coke dust from gases passing through the 
carburetor from the generator, also that 
the screen aids in transfering heat to the 
backrun steam and reversed air. 

On the uprun, oil is simultaneously 
sprayed on top of the hot generator fire and 
into the top of the carburetor. During the 
backrun which follows, the generator oil 
is continued to give the desired amount 
of reform. A constant quantity of oil per 
cycle is used in the generator during up- 
run and backrun and the oil sprayed into 
the carburetor is varied as required to 
maintain the proper B.t.u. value of the gas. 
This provides a simple control and aids 
in maintaining correct equilibrium of heats 
in the generator fire. About 15% of the 
oil is used in the carburetor, 20% for re- 
forming in the generator during down 
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steam and 65% in the generator for en- 
riching during up steam. This produces a 
maximum amount of oil carbon from dis- 
tillation and reform for blue gas produc- 
tion in the generator as practically all of 
the oil carbon is retained and becomes a 
part of the coke bed. As previously men- 
tioned the carbon deposit in the carburetor 
is burned off by the reversed air purge. 

We have noted that in the sets not 
equipped with the refractory screens, it is 
impossible to sufficiently enrich the gas by 
using the present heavy oil in the car- 
buretor only. A mixture of gas oil and 
Bunker “C” oil is required in the car- 
buretors when operating these sets. The 
gas from the generator has a high B.t.u. 
value (over 400) so that the carburetor 
has little enriching to do as compared 
with processes where small quantities of 
oil or no oil is used in the generator. 


Operating Experience 

With very heavy high carbon oil there 
is some carbon and ash deposit on the re- 
fractory screen that is not completely con- 
sumed on cycle. This requires the clean- 
ing of the screen about once a week. The 
time for removal and replacing the screen 
brick is only about one hour and the re- 
fractory brick is reused at subsequent clean- 
ing. The checker support brick lasts gen- 
erally with our grade of oil about the same 
length of time as our generator lining and is 
replaced whenever general repairs are made. 
The generator cleaning time has been de- 
creased considerably due to the small amount 
of ash and clinker to be removed and no 
oil carbon scurfing and cleaning is required 
in the base of the carburetor and super- 
heater even with the heaviest of oils. An- 
other condition we have noted is that the 
superheater checkers remain clean and do not 
need replacement as often as is required 
when the oil carbon is allowed to adhere 
to the surface of the checkers. In fact, 
the superheater brick have been in use for 
three years and even now do not need replac- 
ing. 

In the control of the generator fire, coke 
is charged every six runs as in ordinary 
practice. A thin fuel bed of approximately 
6'0” in depth is used instead of the ac- 
customed deeper beds. During the charg- 
ing period a steam ejector draws a down 
draft through the generator with exit to 
the stack through the backrun line and par- 
tially opened backrun valve. This pre- 
vents any flames from flashing out the gen- 
erator charging door and facilitates the 
removal, by scraping, of any soft carbon 
formed during the run period from the oil 
spray heads and walls of the generator. On 
the last run, before coaling, the amount of 
oil to the generator is greatly reduced in 
order to further reduce flashing tendencies 
when the charging lid is opened. 

The tar formed, while heavy, when 20% 
of the oil is reformed in the generator, is 
readily drained from the washbox. Besides 
the regular seal pot overflow there is a 
direct 10” drain line that is used periodi- 
cally to drain off the tar from the bottom 
of the washbox. In operation there is 
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absolutely no trace of direct emulsion. The 
tar is drained off from the tar separator 
into tanks, heated, and used directly for 
boiler firing without further dehydration. 
This tar has a moisture content of from 
20-30% and is burned efficiently by means 
of “Best” tar burners. Due to the high 
carbon content the tar is not sold for gen- 
eral commercial uses. With the heavy oil 
now being used the tar yield is sufficient 
to furnish practically all the boiler fuel 
required, a balance exists so there is no ex- 
cess tar. 

Fuel requizements in our operations have 
varied to scme extent depending on the 
quality of oil and coke used. With a 
13° Bé oil and a good coke the average 
operating figures obtained with this process 
are 14.2 lbs. coke and 4.3 gallons of oil 
per MCF of 500 B.t.u. gas. With 10° Bé 
oil and good coke, these figures reach 17.0 
Ibs. coke and 4.7 gallons of oil per MCF 
of 510 B.t.u. gas and a proportionate in- 
crease in the tar yield. 

The oil that is now being used is Ven- 
ezuelan Bunker “C” of the following anal- 
ysis: 


B.t.u. as received 

Specific Gravity at 60° F.......... 1.0000 
Degrees Baumé at 60° F 

Moisture—% by volume............ 0.3 
Sediment—% by weight........... 0.163 
Carbon Residue % 

Po ER SDE a ener creer 0.06 
OS Seen Pee eee 2.47 
Viscosity—Furol at 122° F 224” 
Viscosity at 150° F 

Viscosity—Universal at 175° 


-Viscosity—Universal at 200° F 


Viscosity—Universal at 220° F 


As noted, the sulphur content of the oil 
is high, but as we have ample purification 
capacity this has not bothered us. The 
H:S content of the gas is 300 grains per 
100 cu.ft. The specific gravity of the gas 
is 0.70. 


As our atmospheric’ temperature aver- 
ages 80° F. and seldom goes below 65° F., 
it is much easier for us to handle the heavy 
oil and tar than it would be in the north- 
ern parts of the United States unless ade- 
quate provision is made to overcome diffi- 
culties experienced from viscous materials 
of this nature. 

Installation cost of the process in exist- 
ing carburetted water gas plants is governed 
by plant conditions such as oil storage, oil 
heating and handling facilities, tar storage 
and separation facilities, etc. The cost of 
converting the Havana set was moderate 
due to the small changes required to the 
set proper and heavy oil pumps and heaters 
being available. Practically no changes 
were required to the separation and tar 
handling equipment, because as previously 
outlined no tar emulsion is formed and ef- 
fective separation is obtained in existing 
sumps and separator. 

In the operation of the set to date we 
have not experienced any serious operating 
difficulties. Plant performance as a whole 
may be considered about the same as that 
of carburetted water gas with the exception 
of the handling of viscous oils and tars. 
When the quality of the oil is radically 
changed as from 13° API to 10° API, it 
is necessary to slightly change the heats 
and the cycle. 

The Refractory Screen Carburetor Proc- 
ess has proved so satisfactory that another 
set is now being equipped with it. 


Gas Line Record Set 


N all time record for 24 hours’ de- 

livery of gas through the Memphis 
Natural Gas Co. pipe lines was estab- 
lished on January 31, Birger L. Johnson, 
president, announced recently. On that 
day, 80,000,000 cubic feet were delivered 
over the entire system, and 65,000,000 
were delivered to the City of Memphis 
alone. 
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Standards To Be Developed for Portable Bake 


Ovens and Counter Appliances 


N line with the usual policy of develop- 
| fom approval requirements for the test- 
ing and certification of gas appliances as the 
needs and demands of the industry warrant, 
steps were taken recently leading to the 
preparation of requirements for portable 
bake ovens, deep fat fryers, unit broilers 
and various types of commercial kitchen 
counter appliances, such as hot plates, 
griddles, coffee urns, toasters, sterilizers, 
etc. 

Two new subcommittees of A.S.A. Sec- 
tional Committee, Project Z21, A.G.A. 
Approval Requirements Committee, have 
been organized to develop approval require- 
ments for bake ovens and counter appli- 
ances. The subcommittee on portable bake 
ovens consists of four gas company and four 
manufacturer representatives, while the 
counter appliance subcommittee, because of 
the diversity of equipment to be covered, 
has a total membership of twelve equally 
divided between gas company and appliance 
manufacturer representatives. As in the 
cases of other requirements subcommittees, 
manufacturer members on these two groups 
were nominated by the Association of Gas 
Appliance and Equipment Manufacturers. 


Spring Meetings 

It is expected that initial meetings of 
these committees will be held some time 
this spring to start preparation of standards 
and to determine what, if any, research or 
investigations are needed to permit comple- 
tion of them. It is hoped that it will be pos- 
sible to complete requirements for bake 
ovens and for at least the principal counter 
appliances by the early part of next year. 

The task of developing approval stand- 
ards for deep fat fryers and unit broilers 
was assigned, by the Approval Require- 
ments Committee, to the Subcommittee on 
Approval Requirements for Hotel and 
Restaurant Ranges. The title of this com- 
mittee was consequently changed to ‘‘Sub- 
committee on Approval Requirements for 
Hotel and Restaurant Ranges, Deep Fat 
Fryers and Unit Broilers,’ and the member- 
ship increased by adding one additional 
manufacturer and one more gas company 
representative. The next meeting of this 
group will probably be held this spring at 
which time plans will be laid for the prepa- 
ration of approval standards for deep fat 
fryers and unit broilers. It is probable that 
the requirements for such equipment can 
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likewise be completed by the early part of 
1939. 

As soon as copies of tentative require- 
ments for the various appliances referred to 
are completed by the subcommittees con- 


cerned, they will be published and distrib- 
uted for criticism. Unless unforeseen con- 
tingencies arise, these requirements should 
be available late this year. 

Any comments or suggestions regarding 
the proposed requirements referred to above 
from either gas company or appliance 
manufacturer interests will be welcomed by 
the subcommittees concerned and careful 
thought and discussion given to them. 





Requirements for Gas 


Water Heaters 


EVISIONS to the approval Require- 

ments for Gas Water Heaters effective 
January 1, 1938, and to the Listing Re- 
quirements for Attachable Gas Water Heat- 
ing Units Without Water-Carrying Parts 
were completed by the subcommittee at its 
meeting in Cleveland on January 31. The 
revisions adopted at this session and at the 
meeting in November of last year, were re- 
cently published and distributed to member 
companies for criticism. 

Another meeting of the subcommittee 
will be held late in March or April to re- 
view comments and criticisms submitted by 
members of the gas industry. Any com- 
ments concerning these and other require- 
ments recently published for criticism, 
should be mailed to R. B. Harper, chairman 
of the A. S. A. Sectional Committee, Proj- 


ect Z21, A. G. A. Approval Requirements 
Committee, in care of the American Gas 
Association Testing Laboratories, 1032 East 
62nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Among the more important changes in 
the above mentioned requirements are the 
ones applying to the allowable operating 
time of automatic devices to prevent escape 
of unburned gas. The time allowed for these 
devices to close off the gas supply has been 
reduced from 10 to 5 minutes. A similar 
change has been made in the time permitted 
to turn on the main gas supply. In addition 
those devices which require manual opera- 
tion to assume the “‘on’’ position and those 
which operate every time the main burners 
are turned “on” or “off,” must open the 
gas supply in not more than 2 minutes. 

Among the other changes made in these 
standards are those necessary to correlate 
the listing requirements for attachable water 
heating units with the approval require- 
ments for water heaters. 





Subcommittee on Approval Requirements for Gas Clothes Dryers at a meeting, Jan. 21, 
1938. Left to right: W. J. Doyle, A. H. Gerhardt (for E. N. Hurley, Jr.), R. A. Koehler, 
C. H. Light, chairman, C. H. Wiley, F. R. Wright, and Julius Judelson, Jr. 
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NATURAL GAS CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 137) 

as well. Entertainment features of the 
four-day convention, not including 
the many attractions afforded by the 
uniqueness of New Orleans, will be a 
moonlight ride and dance on the 
Steamer President on the mighty Mis- 
sissippi River, and a gala reception 
and ball at the Roosevelt Hotel. 

No matter what may be your par- 
ticular interest in the gas industry and 
your idea of a convention, this year’s 
1938 meeting should fulfill your re- 
quirements and be most enjoyable. 


GAS INDUSTRY SALES PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 125) 
now of putting this equipment in the 
hands of our customers. More mod- 
ern selling methods are being devel- 
oped every day. One company I know 
is offering certain credit for each dol- 
lar of monthly gas bill to help pay 
for appliances over the total credit 
period. Variation of this might well 
be used because a credit on the use of 
gas through a given appliance would 
increase the volume of sales per cus- 
tomer and would give the customer 
greater incentive. It would help pay 
for the equipment and in many cases 
the customer’s immediate investment 
in equipment is probably greater than 
the out-of-pocket expenditure to serve 
him. 
Dealer Problem 

Many of us are undoubtedly looking 
at the profit from the sale of appli- 
ances as being too important a factor, 
and I would urge that every one con- 
nected with the sales end of the indus- 
try give careful consideration to the 
particular value of increased gas load 
which is a recurring factor. The dealer 
problem enters into this and if we are 
to secure the widespread dealer coop- 
eration obtained in the electric indus- 
try, more thought must be given to 
ways and means of encouraging them 
to sell gas appliances. It is going to 
be no easy task to build up the dealer 
cooperation in the gas business that is 
now enjoyed by other competing fuels, 
but a start must be made some time, 
and that time, in my judgment, is now. 

In closing I do not wish to be con- 
strued as being pessimistic about the 
gas business because that is far from 


the truth. I am concerned about the 
continuing’ downward trend of the 
basic domestic load which has been 
continuing year after year. The big 
problem of marketing puts all others 
in the shadow, and while we have 
many other difficulties, it is my feel- 
ing they can be met and solved if we 
will concentrate our attention on the 
marketing end of the business. 


WRITING ARREARS NOTICES 
(Continued from page 147) 


both horizontal and vertical so that they 
conformed exactly to the machines. 

After finishing the notices for a control 
the operator folds the strip at every third 
notice in an accordion pleat manner al- 
lowing the carbon to fall out as she does 
so. The tray of ledger cards, still ar- 
ranged in the manner in which the 
operator received them, is returned, to- 
gether with the folded strip, to the ledger- 
keeper, who then checks the notices for 
neatness and accuracy and forwards them 
to the Collection Department where they 
are separated into collection units. Our 
ledger clerks prefer the notices in a con- 
tinuous strip rather than having them 
separated into units, as it ensures safety 
in transportation, also facility in check- 
ing. 

Collector's Final Bill Work Tickets, 
for unpaid final bills that have no for- 
warding address, are also written on this 
equipment. The design of this work 
ticket was made to conform to that of 
the arrears notices, so that a very minor 
adjustment of the carriage-return stop is 
all that is necessary to adapt the machines 
to this ticket. 

Previously arrears notices were written 
on fan-fold machines. These machines had 
some very objectionable features, not only 
were they untidy in appearance but the 
special equipment on the back made it 
impossible to place them away at night 
and left them open to the dust of the 
office cleaning operations. Being specially 
designed machines they were expensive and 
their principle of manifolding made it 
impossible to use their forms on standard 
machines. In operating them it was neces- 
sary to move the carbon paper back after 
writing five notices. Compared to the one- 
time carbon plan this was a distinct loss 
of time. 

Approximately 26,000 arrears notices 
and 2,200 final bill work tickets are writ- 


‘ten each month. The average production 


per operator on the fan-fold equipment 
over a six months’ period was 88 arrears 
notices per hour and for final bills 54 
work tickets per hour. 

The average for the last three months 
on the new installation was, 128 arrears 
notices per operator per hour and 97 
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final bill work tickets per operator per 
hour. 

A wage incentive plan has been applied 
to this work that is equally satisfactory to 
the company and the operators. 

Since the adoption of the improved 
equipment and the inauguration of the 
wage incentive plan it has been possible 
to reduce the number of operators from 
three to two. 


Controllers Institute to 
Meet in New York 


HAT are public utility companies 

doing regularly in the way of budg- 
eting? An effort will be made to obtain 
detailed answers to that question in a con- 
ference arranged by The Controllers Insti- 
tute of America, to be held Monday, April 
25, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. The conference has been called 
for 2:15 P.M. and the entire afternoon will 
be given to it. It will be open to con- 
trollers, budget officers and others of util- 
ity companies, and the Institute has broad- 
ened that term to include, in addition to 
gas and electric and water companies, street 
railways, steam raidroads, telegraph and 
telephone companies. 

The conference will be a part of the 
Spring Conference of The Controllers In- 
stitute. It will be participated in almost 
exclusively by controllers and other offi- 
cers of utility companies. An invitation is 
extended to representatives of utility com- 
panies generally to participate. 

Francis B. Flahive, controller of the 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation, is 
chairman of this conference. Arrangements 
have been made, first, for a general presen- 
tation of the principles underlying budget- 
ing by utility companies, after which mem- 
bers of the committee will introduce dis- 
cussions of operating budgets, capital budg- 
ets, and cash budgets. Opportunity will 
be provided for a general discussion by 
those in the conference. 

Controllers and others of utility com- 
panies who wish to attend should commu- 
nicate with The Controllers Institute of 
America, at One East Forty-second Street, 
New York City, or with Mr. Flahive, for 
reservation cards. 


Annual Report Forms 


HE revised Annual Report Forms for 

gas and electric utilities, prepared by 
the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners, is now available 
from Secretary Clyde S. Bailey, 7413 New 
Post Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
This Form, which is coordinated with the 
revised Uniform Systems of Accounts for 
gas and for electric utilities, and adopted 
at the 1937 convention of the N.A.R.U.C., 
is sold at a price of $3 per copy to others 
than regulatory commissions, with a dis- 
count of 10% on orders for more than fifty 
copies. 
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Gas Kitchen Choice 
of Hollywood 


HE recent trend toward the use of all- 

gas kitchens in Hollywood productions 
is but one phase of the motion picture in- 
fluence. Thousands of players, technicians 
and executives in Southern California's 
motion picture industry live in all-gas 
homes, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that the gas kitchen is the choice in Holly- 
wood. 

Samuel Goldwyn’s home is equipped 
with a custom-built gas range and a two- 
door Electrolux. Fred MacMurray owns 
the latest model gas refrigerator. Darryl 
Zanuck, William Goetz and Joseph M. 
Schenck, all executives at Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox Studio, bought deluxe gas ranges 
in recent months. There is a special range 
bearing the name plate of the Warner 
Brothers executive in H. B. Warner's home. 
The screen and radio star, Don Wilson, 
moved into a fine new home with an all 
gas kitchen recently; and Bob Burns, one 
time of Van Buren, Arkansas, has a 100 
per cent gas-equipped kitchen. 


Consolidated Edison Gas 


Meters Increase 


HE average number of gas meters of 

the Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York in service during the year 1937 in- 
creased by 2.74%, according to the com- 
pany’s annual report. Sales of gas in 
cubic feet in 1937 were 0.06% below those 
of the previous year. 

In the heating service classification gains 
of more than 30% occurred both in volume 
and revenue, in spite of the adverse effect 
on house heating sales of the relatively 
warm January and February. Revenue from 
all gas sales decreased 2.55%, reflecting 
lower rates in force. 

Orders for gas appliances amounted to 
more than $5,000,000. The sale of gas 
ranges by the companies in the Consoli- 
dated system was discontinued on July 1 
and of hotel and restaurant gas equipment 
on December 1. Such appliances are now 
promoted and sold under the cooperative 
merchandising plan whereby orders ob- 
tained by the companies are placed with co- 
operating dealers to be filled. 


Employee Leads Prove 


Sales Boon 


OMMENTING on the results of em- 

ployee-lead campaigns, Public Service 
News, publication of the Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey, makes the fol- 
lowing significant remarks: 

“Providing an opportunity for employees 
to help their company by furnishing the 
names of persons who may be prospective 
purchasers of electric or gas appliances the 
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‘Lead-Sales’ campaigns among Public Serv- 
ice people have been splendidly successful. 

“Two such campaigns are in progress 
and the results for the first two months of 
this year have been very good. The ‘Com- 
fort Condition Homes Campaign’ attained, 
from December 22 to March 7, 90 per 
cent of the quota set for the campaign, 
and the ‘Gas Water-Heater Campaign,’ to 
date, shows a 27.1 per cent gain, compared 
with the corresponding period of a similar 
campaign in 1937. 

*‘Lead-Sales’ activity among Public Serv- 
ice employees, not regularly engaged in 
sales work, began in the latter part of 1931. 
In the first full year of this activity—1932 
—a total of 2,571 electric and gas appli- 
ances were sold as the result of leads turned 
in by Public Service people. Last year 
13,907 electric and gas appliances were 
sold through employee-leads and from 
1932 to 1937, inclusive, 52,298 appliances 
were sold through these leads. 

“An analysis of the sales from employee- 
leads in 1937 shows that large as well as 
small appliances were sold. These sales 
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included more than 2,200 automatic re- 
frigerators, 2,142 gas ranges, 1,668 gas 
water-heaters, 1,757 washers, 1,157 vacuum 
cleaners, 257 electric ironers and 612 build- 
ing heating installations.” 


Refrigerator Sales Gain 


N January 840 gas refrigerators were 

sold in the territory of the Consoli- 
dated Edison Company of New York and 
Westchester Lighting Company—27 per 
cent more than were sold during January 
of 1937. For the entire year of 1937 sales 
of gas refrigerators by companies of this 
system more than doubled those for the 
preceding year. There were 31,324 of 
them sold, compared with 15,626 during 
1936—an increase of 100.4 per cent. 

A feature of present sales is a trade-in 
allowance for gas refrigerators five years 
or more old, against the price of new 
ones. This allowance varies according to 
the age of the box. 





Personnel Service 


SERVICES OFFERED 


Gas Engineer—graduate mechanical engineer, 
20 years of broad experience in design, con- 
struction and operating with several large 
well managed gas properties. 1174, 


Young natural gas engineer, with eight years’ 
experience, transmission lines, gas measure- 
ment, distribution, design of“ high and low 
pressure distribution systems, and mainte- 
nance. Outstanding record in heating, air 
conditioning and industrial installation de- 
sign and supervision. Good personality, re- 
sponsible, can handle any problem. 1176. 


Experimental engineer, over 6 years’ field and 
research laboratory experience in pipe coat- 
ings and corrosion, gums, oils, etc.; load dis- 
patching, measurement, unaccounted- for high 
and low pressure distribution practice, de- 
signs, property damage, customer service. 
Familiar with water gas manufacture. Pre- 
vious 5 years’ experience as water works 
chemist. Graduate; licensed, (34). 1179. 


State distribution or selling position. New 
Jersey preferred. Domestic Gas ranges or 
allied line. Wide selling experience. Now 
selling gas companies and dealers in New 
Jersey. Married, good health. 1184. 


Appliance Salesman—seeking a substantial 
line. Interested in knowing territories now 
available and on what basis. Have contacts 
with appliance dealers and utilities, in var- 
ious territories. Will consider expense and 
commission proposition. Twenty years’ ex- 
perience, with a following. 1185. 


Valuation Accountant—having broad diversi- 
fied experience in preparation of cost ap- 
praisals. Capable in organization and de- 
veloping personnel for inventories, pricing 
and keeping fixed capital records. 1186. 


Gas Engineer (graduate, 1936) desires position 
with firm in the gas or allied industries. 
Have had one and one-half years’ experi- 
ence in by-product coke oven plant. 1187. 


Research and development engineer where an 
extensive and varied experience combined 
with initiative and originality will enable 
him to put to practical use his own or an- 
other’s ideas; graduate engineer, has a Pro- 
fessional Engineer's license. (N. Y.) 1188. 


SERVICES OFFERED 


Pipefitter, Welder, labor foreman; 9% years 
with large southern gas company desires 
position with pipe line or gas company. Ex- 
perience in laying mains, installation and 
servicing appliances, (29). 1189. 


Advertising Manager—11 years’ experience as 
advertising manager large gas, electric and 
local transportation companies, plus 2 years 
as agency account representative. Thor- 
oughly trained in planning and producing 
all types of advertising, publicity and sales 
promotion campaigns. Proved record of suc- 
cess. College graduate, age 34. Exceptional 
references. Moderate salary. 1190. 


Bookkeeper—Accountant: Over twelve years’ 
experience with a public utility company 
on accounts receivable and accounts pay- 
able ledgers. Familiar with analyzing of 
records—general office work. Two years sell- 
ing appliances. Married. 1191, 


By a man of much experience, with a small 
utility as foreman, superintendent, or man- 
ager, qualifications and experience filed with 
A. G. A. Personnel Service. 1192 


Insurance Specialist, graduate engineer, ex- 
perienced utilities, operating and holding 
company, meter reader to junior executive; 
specialized five years in producing large 
economics in insurance protection of all 
kinds for utility companies. Available 
special reports or full time. 1193. 


Engineer—College graduate with over five 
years’ experience utilization department of 
large gas company and two years engineer- 
ing department of eastern stove manufac- 
turer. Desires position in engineering de- 
partment appliance manufacturer. 119%. 


Salesman, Sales Supervisor—six years with 
large Eastern utility, seeks opportunity to 
develop domestic appliance and househeat- 
ing sales. Yearly average 1,576 gas refrig- 
erators for three years as salesman; con- 
tinuous monthly increase in unit sales as 
supervisor. Wide experience in employee and 
dealer co-operation, public good-will. 1195. 
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Chairman, Gas Section—F. R. Cos- 
ter, Westchester Lighting Co., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 

Sec.—George H. Smith, Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


Illinois Public Utilities Association 

Pres.—E. F. Kelly, Central Illinois 
Public Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 

Sec.—Jack Abbey, 1314 Illinois 
Building, Springfield, Ill. 


Indiana Gas Association 
Pres—H. Carl Wolf, Central In- 
diana Gas Co., Muncie, Ind. 
Sec.-Tr.—P. A. McLeod, New Cas- 

tle, Ind. 


Michigan Gas Association 


Pres—Howard Pett, Consumers 
Power Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Grand 
Rapids Gas Light Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Maryland Utilities Association 
Pres—D. E. Stultz, Hagerstown, 
Md 


Sec—E. J. Roche, 55 Washington 
St., Hagerstown, Md. 


Mid-West Gas Association 
Pres——E. J. Boyer, Minneapolis 
Gas Light Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Sec.-Tr.—Roy B. Searing, Sioux 
City Gas & Electric Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


Missouri 
Utilities 

Pres.—Chester C. Smith, Kansas 
City Power and Light Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr.—N. R. Beagle, Missouri 
Power & Light Co., Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

Asst. Sec.—Jesse Blythe, 103 West 
High St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


New England Gas Association 

Pres—George S. Hawley, The 
Bridgeport Gas Light Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Exec. Sec.—Clark Belden, 41 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


New Jersey Gas Association 

Pres.—J. P. Leinroth, Public Serv- 
ice Electric and Gas Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr—H. A. Sutton, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association 

Pres.——Warren E. Burns, Marietta, 
Ohio. 

Sec.-Tr.—Frank B. Maullar, 811 
First National Bank Bldg., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Association of Public 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 

Pres—J. Y. Wheeler, Community 
Natural Gas Co., Denison, Texas. 

Acting Sec.—Kate A. Niblack, 625 
Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pres.—Norman R. McKee, Southern 
Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Mang. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 
447 Sutter St., San Frarcisco, 
Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Pres.—H. S. Christman, The Phila- 
delphia Gas Works Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Sec—Frank W. Lesley, Pennsyl- 
vania Gas & Electric Co., York, 
Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s 
Association 

Pres.—Frank M. Brewster, Belmont 
Quadrangle Drilling Corp., Brad- 
ford, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr—B. H. Smyers, Jr., 435 
Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 

Pres.—H. G. Bonner, Knoxville 
Gas Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sec.-Tr.—S. L. Drumm, New Or- 
leans Public Service Inc., New 
Orleans, La. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 

Pres.—C. E. Kohlhepp, Wisconsin 
Public Service Corp., Green Bay, 
Wis. 

Exec. Sec.-—-A. F. Herwig, 135 West 
Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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